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TRUTH AND ERROR IN ARISTOTLE’S THEORY 
OF SENSE PERCEPTION 


It is one of the cardinal traits of Aristotle’s theory of sense-perception 


that direct perception by an individual sense of its own specific sensible is 
always true.! Aristotle also says that our perception of the common sensibles 
is very prone to error (428b 25). The distinction between the specific sensibles 
and the common sensibles is practically identical with Locke’s distinction 
between the primary and secondary qualities. The specific sensibles are 
colours, sounds, tastes, smells, and tactual sensations. The common sensibles 
are motion, rest, shape, magnitude, and number, and Aristotle means here 
perceptual shapes, sizes, and motions. The question is, if our perception 
of colour is always true, why should our perception of shape or motion often 
be false, for both the specific and common sensibles are sensibles of the 
same kind, i.e. both are sensible forms directly perceived by the individual 
senses.” 

There are primarily two meanings that might be proposed for Aristotle’s 
statement that the individual senses always perceive their specific sensibles 
truly. One is that when the senses perceive, they perceive qualities regardless 
of whether these qualities truly belong to the perceived object. The second 


1S8ee De Anima 418a 13, 428b 18-25, 430b 30; De Sensu 442b 8; and Met., 1010b 
2-26. 

*This paper assumes that the common sensibles are sensible forms and are perceived 
by the individual senses as are the specific sensibles. This is sometimes questioned by 
interpreters—cf. G. R. T. Ross (ed.), De Sensu and De Memoria (Text and translation 
with Introduction and Notes; Cambridge, 1906) p. 174, and Sir William Hamilton 
(ed.), The Works of Thomas Reid, (With notes ; Edinburgh, 1846) p. 829. However, it 
is certain for various reasons that this is Aristotle’s position on the common sensibles. 
Space here does not permit me to go into this problem at length. 
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possible interpretation is that whenever we perceive the qualities of an 
object, we perceive the true qualities of that object. The first view is similar 
to that of some contemporary philosophers that sense-datum statements 
are incorrigible. This mode of speaking, wherein we consider the perception 
of a quality without considering it as the quality of some physical object, 
we will call the sense-datum mode of speaking. On the other hand, when 
we refer to physical objects which have the perceived qualities we are speak- 
ing in the material-object mode. The aim of this paper is to decide which 
mode Aristotle intends and to suggest how he justifies his stand. Anyone 
who sets himself to understand Aristotie clearly in this matter must adopt 
one of the two positions outlined here and must try to meet the difficulties 
involved in whichever one he chooses.* Let us try first one, then the other, 
and note the advantages and liabilities attending each view. 


Tue Srensze-Datum INTERPRETATION 


In this mode, when Aristotle says that sight sees white truly (428b 15), 
he does not mean that there is some object which is white but simply that 
at that moment he is seeing a white shape. There are two strong points in 
favour of this. One is that it seems to be supported by a passage in Book 
III, chapter 2 of the De Anima, 430b 26-30. Secondly, the view is philo- 
sophically defensible and many contemporary philosophers would be in- 
clined to agree with Aristotle on this score. 

The passage that supports this interpretation compares the intellectual 
grasping (®1yeiv) of essences with the perception of qualities. Both acts 
are infallibly true in the sense that in neither case is there a judgment or 
an attributing of one thing to something else. Just as “. . . the perception 
by sight of the proper object of sight is infallible, whereas in the question 
whether the white object is a man or not, perception by sight is not always 
true, so it is with respect to immaterial objects ’’ (430b 28-30). The grasping 
of a concept or essence is true as long as we do not make any judgment 
about this essence- Likewise, our sensation of a quality is true as long as 
we do not say that some object has this quality. This implies that Aristotle 
is thinking here of the mere apprehension of the sense quality, which as 
such cannot be in error, for error is possible only in judgments. This seems 
identical with the contemporary notion of the incorrigible sensing of qual- 
ities and substantiates the sense-datum interpretation. 

There is, however, a difficulty here. In line 29, Aristotle says that per- 
ception of the specific sensibles is true but “. . . that the white object is a 
man, this is not always true”. This is odd. What we should expect is 


*No commentator, to my knowledge, discusses this problem in detail. J. I. Beare 
in his Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition (Oxford, 1906) pp. 282, 286-7, seems to 
take what Aristotle says in the sense-datum mode while Thomas definitely takes it 
in the material-object mode. Cf. Aristotle’s De Anima in the Version of William of 
Moerbecke and the Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas, (Ed. and translated by Kenelm 
Foster and 8. Humphries ; New Haven, 1951) p. 256. However, even these writers 
devote no detailed discussion to the matter and do not seem to notice all the difficulties 
involved. 
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something like the following : Perception of the specific sensibles is true 
but that the white colour is a quality of some object is not always true. 
The fact that ‘ white object ’ is used here in line 29 implies that the concept 
which Aristotle had in mind to compare with the intellectual essence was 
the concept of a white object and not of a mere quality like the colour, 
white. But “ white object ” is a complex concept and not a simple quiddity. 
It involves the attributing of a colour to some object and this would not 
seem to be parallel to the example of the intellectual grasping of simple 
essences. Further, if we allowed Aristotle to compare the essence with the 
white object, this passage would support the material-object interpretation 
and not the sense-datum interpretation. Thus, the value of this passage in 
establishing the sense-datum interpretation is questionable. 

However, even if we supposed that this passage as well as others could 
be brought in support of this interpretation, there still would remain a 
fundamental problem. Namely, if Aristotle means by, “I see the white 
colour truly ” simply, ““I am now seeing a white colour’”’, as the sense- 
datum interpretation implies, why could not the seeing of the shape or the 
motion of that colour be just as true in the same sense? That is, ‘I am 
seeing the rectangular shape truly’ could mean, ‘I am now seeing a rec- 
tangular shape’. In other words, our perception of the common sensibles 
should be just as true or incorrigible as is our perception of the specific 
sensibles. On the sense-datum interpretation, it is incomprehensible how 
Aristotle could have made the distinction between the specific and common 
sensibles which he in fact does make. All the arts of interpretation cannot 
resolve this difficulty. The only way of upholding the sense-datum interpre- 
tation is to deny that the common sensibles are directly perceived by the 
individual senses as are the specific sensibles. But it is not likely that such 
a view can be successfully defended. 

There are other indications that Aristotle is not talking in the sense- 
datum mode when he says that our perception of the specific sensibles is 
immune to error. One is to be found in 428b 19, where Aristotle makes the 
one and only qualification of his thesis that perception of the specific sensibles 
is always true. Here he says that ‘“‘ The perception of the specific sensibles 
is true, or subject to the least amount of error possible’. We see, then, 
that there is room for error no matter how slight. What is difficult is that 
there is room for any error at all. The exclusion of error from the sense- 
datum mode is logical. It states that our experience cannot be otherwise 
than what it is, regardless of our ability to report that experience. ‘I see 
this colour truly ’ means in this mode, ‘I see this colour’. On this ground, 
there is absolutely no room for error. Illusions, dreams, hallucinations, 
and veridical perceptions are equally “true”. If Aristotle had had this 
mode in mind, it is not to be understood how he could have said that there 
was the slightest error involved in our perception of the specific sensibles. 
Those who advocate this interpretation tend to overlook this parenthetical 
remark of Aristotle (which indeed he makes only once) as a slip or as not 
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deserving much attention. It may be a slip, but it is one of those slips that 
can reveal an author’s true state of mind better than his well-considered 
remarks. 

There are two other points against the sense-datum interpretation. 
First, when Aristotle discusses imagination in the De Anima, 428a 11-16, 
he says that imagination cannot be identical with sensation because “‘. . . 
sensation is always true, but imaginings prove for the most part false ”’. 
What is meant by the imagination being false, so it is explained, is that the 
image left behind by the original sensation changes in the course of time 
and no longer truly represents the original sensation. Thus it would seem 
that when Aristotle says that imagination is false, he has a representative 
notion in mind, for what is meant is that the image does not correspond 
with the original sensation. If so, when he contrasts sensation with imagina- 
tion and distinguishes them on the basis that one is true while the other is 
false, he must be using the terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ in the same sense. 
Therefore, he must have a representative notion in mind when he says that 
sensation is always true. This does not prove that Aristotle had the material- 
object mode in mind, but it does show that he did not mean the mere grasping 
of simple essences or sense-data when he says in this passage that sensation 
is always true. Indeed, if he were employing the “ grasping ” notion of 
truth or the sense-datum mode, it would be hard to see why imagination 
should be false, for we “‘ grasp ”’ images also. 

Along this same line in Met., 1010b 2-3, Aristotle reiterates that ‘. . . 
concerning truth, not all appearances are true. To begin with, we should 
say that perception of the specific sensible is not false, but imagination is 
not the same thing as perception”. But if ‘‘ truth” here is used in the 
sense-datum mode, why should not all appearances really be true, for all 
appearances truly appear ? 

This very passage in the Metaphysics occurs in a context which for 
another reason militates against the sense-datum interpretation, and this 
is the final point. This entire chapter, Book I’, chapter 5, is an argument 
against earlier thinkers like Protagoras and Heraclitus who, according to 
Aristotle, claimed that whatever appeared to man was true, man being 
the “ measure ”’ of all things. These thinkers held that the object is both 
bitter and sweet at the same time and that, therefore, nothing is really 
true in an objective sense. Aristotle objects and says that not all appear- 
ances are true, for imagination is often false. However, the specific sensibles 
are true and this brings up the question of whether colours are such as they 
appear at a distance or close-at-hand and whether the food is bitter as the 
sick person tastes it or sweet as the well one tastes it and whether an object 
is heavy or light accordingly as a weak or strong man lifts it. It is the way 
in which Aristotle answers this question which gives us a clue to his meaning 
concerning the true perception of the specific sensibles. 


“See Rhet., 1320a 28 where imagination is said to be ‘“‘ decaying sense ’—oOevt}s 
Tis alobnois 
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The answer that Aristotle suggests is given in Met., 1063a 1-5. Here he 
says that “. . . the same thing never seems to some people sweet and to 
others contrary unless one of the parties has the organ of sense distinguishing 
the said flavours injured or impaired. Such being the case, the one party 
should be taken as the measure and not the other”’. Not all men are the 
measure of things, only those who have normal senses functioning under 


normal conditions. These can be taken as a “‘ measure”. When people 
are ill, though, their tongue does not function properly and everything tastes 
bitter “. . . because they perceive them with their tongue full of bitter 


moisture” (De Anima 422b 8-9). If a sick person tastes something bitter, 
the bitter is not in the food but in the person’s own tongue. When the 
tongue is normal, however, one will always perceive the true flavour of 
the object. 

All this implies a normality theory of perception. True perception is 
equivalent to normal perception, and false perception is the same as ab- 
normal perception. This preoccupation with the normal implies that Aris- 
totle was not thinking in the sense-datum mode, for normality and ab- 
normality are irrelevant to this mode. 

We see, then, that there are serious difficulties with the sense-datum 
interpretation. Let us turn now to the material-object interpretation. 


THE MaATERIAL-OBJECT INTERPRETATION 


Here the problem is twofold. In the first place, how would Aristotle 
justify the assertion that we always perceive the true secondary qualities 
of objects, and in the second, why do we not always perceive the primary 
qualities as truly as we perceive the secondary ones? It can readily be seen 
that these questions are inter-related and that a valid answer to the first 
must also answer the second. It would be unconvincing to present an 
explanation of why Aristotle thought the specific sensibles are true which 
could not account for why he thought the common sensibles were often 
false. Let us go back and examine once more the passages where Aristotle 
discusses this matter with an eye out for some answer to these questions. 

The first passage in the De Anima that mentions the truth of the specific 
sensibles is Book II, chapter 6, 418a 11. Aristotle here says that ‘‘ I mean by 
a specific sensible those sensibles which cannot be perceived by any other 
individual sense and with respect to which it is not possible to be deceived ”’. 
Hicks in his note to these lines remarks that ‘‘ Probably the two character- 
istics should be taken together ”.® The fact that the specific sensibles are 
true is somehow connected with the fact that they are perceived by one 
and only one sense. This connection is little noticed by the commentators 
but is deserving of more attention. Also worthy of notice is a passage in 
De Sensu, 442b 8, where Aristotle says that the common sensibles are com- 
mon “. . . if not to all senses at least to sight and touch. Therefore the 
senses are liable to error in dealing with the common sensibles but they are 


5R. D. Hicks (ed.), De Anima, (Text and translation with Introduction and Notes ; 
Cambridge, 1907) p. 361. 
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not mistaken about the objects of the specific senses, for instance sight is 
not in error about colours, nor hearing about sound ”’. Why is the fact 
that the common sensibles are perceived by more than one sense ground 
for saying that we can be mistaken with respect to them ; and why is the 
truth of the specific sensibles dependent upon their being perceived by only 
one sense? It is in this connection that the solution of our problem lies. 

A clue to this solution can be found at the end of Book II, chapter 6, 
418a 24-25. In summing up this well-known chapter, Aristotle says that of 
the sensibles that are directly perceived, the specific sensibles are the main 
ones or the really genuine ones “. . . and it is to these that the essential 
character of each sense is naturally adapted”. Each sense is fitted by 
Nature to perceive one specific kind of sensible. Sight was fashioned to 
perceive colour, hearing was formed by Nature to perceive sounds, and so 
with the other senses. The natural function of these senses is activated 
when they are actually perceiving their respective sensibles. Since Nature 
made these senses for this particular purpose, they must perceive accurately 
under normal conditions. Normal senses must perceive their proper sensibles 
accurately, else Nature would have made an imperfection in the case of a 
fully and completely developed organ. 

At this point, it might be helpful to employ Aristotle’s concept of 
éri +d twroAU. This concept usually refers to the normal state of nature 
when functioning properly. There are exceptions, as in the birth of monsters, 
but these are abnormal cases. When all goes well, each organ and organism 
of nature fulfils its purpose successfully. So the eye, when working normally, 
sees accurately, i.e. it sees the true colour of the object. Thus if we were 
to add this concept of Aristotle and say that the individual senses perceive 
their proper sensibles truly “for the most part”, we would have a fairly 
precise statement of Aristotle’s position in his own terms.® 

We can now ask the crucial question. If the common sensibles are 
directly perceived, why are they not always true in normal perception as 
are the specific sensibles ? The answer is that the individual senses which 
happen to perceive the common sensibles were not designed specifically to 
perceive these common sensibles. True, sight perceives shape as directly as 
it perceives colour, but it does so as a sort of “ by-product’. It perceives 
shape because it perceives colour, or its perception of shape is dependent 
upon its perception of colour. So likewise with the other individual senses. 
They perceive the common sensibles but the structures or natures of the 
individual senses were not fitted to perceive the common sensibles. They 
were not ‘“‘ cut-out ”’ for this type of work and therefore, even when function- 
ing normally, they can be mistaken about them. A sign of this is that none 
of the common sensibles is restricted to one individual sense alone. There- 
fore, none of the individual senses could have been fashioned specifically 
to perceive any of the common sensibles, for if this were the case, only one 


*Professor Raphael Demos first suggested to me the application of Aristotle’s 
concept of éxi rd roAv in this regard. 
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individual sense and no other would perceive a common sensible as we 
find with the specific sensibles. 

We can now understand the ‘ therefore ’ in De Sensu, 442b 8, mentioned 
above where Aristotle says that the common sensibles ‘. . . are common 
if not to all the senses at least to sight and touch. Therefore, the senses 
are liable to error in dealing with the common sensibles’’. We can also 
explain why in De Anima, 418a 25, the specific sensibles are called the 
“primary” or “main” sensibles. What Aristotle is trying to bring out 
is that the specific sensibles are “‘ primary ”’ in the sense that the individual 
senses were fashioned or designed to perceive the specific sensibles whereas 
they were not made expressly for perceiving the common sensibles (425b 5). 
A sign of this is the fact that the common sensibles are perceived by various 
senses while the specific sensibles are perceived by only one sense. 

It is now understandable why Aristotle connected the fact of the specific 
sensibles being perceived by only one sense and no other with their not 
being able to be false (418a 12). We can also take the ‘ probably’ out of 
Hicks’ remark on this passage that ‘“‘ Probably the two characteristics 
should be taken together ”. We know now that they must be taken together 
for the one is dependent upon the other. The truth of the specific sensibles 
as perceived by the individual senses is dependent upon the fact that the 
specific sensibles are perceived by one and only one sense. That is, the 
individual senses were fashioned by Nature specifically for perceiving these 
sensibles. 

This ‘‘ teleological solution ’’, as we shall call it, is certainly not foreign 
to Aristotle and seems to be implied in his view about normal and abnormal 
perception mentioned above. Thomas also suggests this view when he says 
that “‘. . . sense perception is always truthful with respect to its proper 
objects, the minimum of falsehood, for natural powers do not, as a general 
rule, fail in the activities proper to them and if they do fail, this is due to 
some derangement or other. Thus, only in a minority of cases do the senses 
judge inaccurately of their proper objects, and then only through some 
organic defect, e.g. when people sick with fever taste sweet things as bitter 
because their tongues are ill-disposed ”’.’ 

Another advantage of the teleological solution is that it can successfully 
resolve the difficulties that stood in the way of the sense-datum interpretation. 
The first of these arose from the passage in 428b 9 where Aristotle says that 
the specific sensibles are not literally always true. This was a stumbling 
block, for the sense-datum interpretation leaves no room for error since the 
meaning of ‘ true ’ in this mode is a logical one which excludes all possibility 
of error. The teleological solution not only can provide an adequate account 
for this exception, but it can also explain why the exception is mentioned 
only once and why in every other place where Aristotle discusses this point 
he says that the specific sensibles are true without any qualification. When 
Aristotle says that perception of the specific sensibles is always true, he 

70p. cit., p. 397, 661. 
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means as long as the sense is functioning normally under normal conditions. 
If the sense is distorted or if the medium is disturbed, of course, we do not 
perceive the true qualities. If we are sick, we do not taste the flavour of 
the object, but we taste the flavour of our own tongue which is full of bitter 
moisture. All this goes without saying and is understood. However, in 
428b 19, where he makes the exception that they involve less error than the 
other kinds of perceptions, he is attempting to include all cases of sense- 
perception, even the abnormal ones. The other two kinds of sensibles are 
mistaken even in normal perception and especially so the common sensibles. 
Therefore, the specific sensibles which are falsely perceived only in instances 
of abnormal perception are said to be perceived with the least amount of 
error in comparison with the other sensibles. But there is no need to mention 
this exception all the time. It is understood that when Aristotle says that 
we always perceive the specific sensibles truly, he means by ‘always’, 
always under normal conditions. 

Another point in favour of the teleological solution is that it can account 
for Aristotle’s distinction between normal and abnormal perception, as we 
have explained. Normal perception is true because it fulfils the purpose of 
Nature, while abnormal perception is false because Nature is distorted. 
Indeed, it would seem that only some sort of explanation as this could 
account for normal perceptions being true but abnormal ones false. 

Finally, with respect to the passages where Aristotle contrasts true 
sensation with false imagination, the material-object mode renders the term 
‘true ’ in the same sense for both perception and imagination. In perception 
it means that the percept is like the true quality of the object, and in imagin- 
ation it means that the image is like the original percept. This last point 
does not support the teleological solution as such, and it should be noticed 
that accepting the material-object interpretation does not necessarily imply 
the teleological solution to the problem of the distinction between the truth 
of the specific sensibles and the falsity of the common sensibles. However, 
once the material-object interpretation is adopted, there seems no other 
way to meet this problem. The fact that the great majority of Aristotle’s 
commentators interpret Aristotle as speaking in the material-object mode 
while making no mention of anything like our teleological solution indicates 
that they did not see the problem of the falsity of the common sensibles 
or else made no attempt to solve it.® 

Aristotle’s theory has its modern counterpart in Descartes’ argument 
for the truth of our perceptions on the basis of a belief in a Divine being. 
The all-good Divine being could not have played such a huge joke on man- 
kind as to require that for his well-being and for his science he be forced to 
accept something which is untrue. It would be a contradiction to accuse 
the all-good Divine being of such a thing. So likewise, Aristotle might have 
argued, Nature made everything for a purpose, and the purpose of man is 
to understand Nature through science. Thus it would have been a contra- 

*The exception is Thomas as we have mentioned above. 
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diction for Nature to have fashioned man and his organs in such a way 
that all knowledge and science must, from its inception, be false. For if 
the foundation and beginning of all science, which is perception, be untrue, 
then all knowledge based on it must be misled. 

This, we believe, is the thinking which underlies Aristotle’s theory of 
sense-perception. Contemporary philosophy, which rejects any kind of 
teleology, may not be impressed by such a theory. But, on the other hand, 
it may well be that an argument showing the objective validity of our sense 
perceptions is impossible without some kind of teleological premise. Without 
teleology, contemporary philosophy has so far failed to present any valid 
justification for believing in the objective truth of sense-qualities, and 
indeed many contemporary philosophers hold no such belief. However, if 
one does uphold the objective truth of sense-qualities, Aristotle’s justification 
may be the most adequate, and in this lies the real value of his theory of 
sense-perception. 

Irvine Biock 
Stern College, New York. 











PRESUMING 


1. ‘ PresuME’ DISTINGUISHED FROM ‘ ASSUME’ 


‘Presume’ has a very similar task to ‘assume’. Elsewhere I have 
argued! that the latter in its positing uses (except the prothetic uses) indi- 
cates, when used protopersonally, the possession on the part of the speaker 
of slight grounds for making the assertion which it introduces or which 
flanks it, and rules out knowledge of the truth of that assertion, while leaving 
the speaker’s commitment to its truth intact ; and when used in other parts 
either reports a protopersonal use, or explains the utterance or behaviour 
of other persons by ascribing to them mentioned beliefs, indicating at the 
same time that these beliefs were not founded on evidence, though there 
were often some grounds for them. ‘ Presume’, etc., in all uses likewise 
rules out knowledge, indicating, however, that the grounds for the be- 
haviour or assertion are entirely favourable and definite so far as they go, 
but are lacking somehow in completeness. The main point of using ‘ pre- 
sume ’ and its paronyms is to leave open explicitly the important possibility 
of being wrong, i.e. to show that the assertion is recognised as refutable 
though it has not so far been refuted. Although ‘assume’ too recognises 
this possibility, in so far as it is incompatible with ‘ know ’, its appearance 
in a sentence shows that the possibility of refutation is regarded as somehow 
negligible, or sometimes even unimportant, or even (in the non-protopersonal 
uses only) as fulfilled. 

Not only may the grounds for a presumption be entirely favourable so 
far as they go, but they may be quite complete and conclusive to date, i.e. 
the possibility of falsification—or nullification—events is sometimes relegated 
to the future. This happens, for example, in the case of the heir-presumptive, 
whose right of inheritance is at present and has hitherto been absolute, 
but is liable to be defeated in the future by the birth of a nearer heir. Much 
the same is true of men reported by the services to be ‘ Missing, presumed 
dead ’, where no evidence of their being alive having appeared for a number 
of years is treated as if it were evidence of their being dead? : for the pre- 
sumption is readily defeasible by their reappearance.® 


1In my previous article ‘ Assuming : One Set of Positing Words ’, The Philosophical 
Review, Vol. LXVII, No. 1, January 1958, 52-75, where the technical terms used have 
been explained. 

*This clause may appear paradoxical : we are inclined to say ‘ But of course it is 
evidence ; why say ‘as if it were’ ?’ But on a strict use of the word ‘ evidence ’ it is 
nothing of the sort, and though we undoubtedly often use ‘ evidence’ in this loose 
way, to do so here would vitiate the explanation. 


5E.g. “. . . ab hostibus reverso filio, quem pater obiisse falso praesumpserat ” 
(Pa inian, Digest, 12.6.3.). 
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All that can fortify such presumptions as these is a general tendency 
or a general rule : in the latter case, the general tendency of persons missing 
in war to reappear, if at all, within a number of years ; if there were no such 
tendency, the presumption would be very weak indeed. In the former case 
the presumption relies on the rule that direct issue takes precedence over 
other relatives in the matter of inheritance ; if there were no such rule, 
there would be virtually no use for the phrase ‘the heir-presumptive ’, 
Presumptions either rest on such general tendencies or general rules or, as 
will be shown later, are themselves general principles. 

It is this resting on general tendencies that has allowed us to incorporate 
generality into statements of presumptions of that particular kind, by using 
such reifying expressions as ‘ There is a strong presumption that p’. Con- 
trast ‘Jt is a reasonable assumption that p’. 

It is worth noting that we speak of ‘ strong ’ and ‘ weak ** presumptions, 
but of ‘ reasonable ’ and ‘rash’ assumptions ; because this variation illus- 
trates the fact that the difference between assumptions and presumptions 
lies in their relation (in a wide sense) to what they are based upon, that is 
to say, their logic shares the same field with that of ‘ probable’. The use in 
recent times of different sets of words (‘ presume’ and its paronyms, ex- 
cluding certain words dealt with later in Section 4, I shall for convenience 
call ‘ the P-set ’, just as in my earlier article’ I called ‘assume’ and its 
paronyms, excluding the words having solely the material use, ‘ the A-set ’) 
prevents an ambiguity arising not unlike that which some, for instance 
Strawson,® have shown up in the case of ‘ probable ’. The grounds on which 
assumptions are made are not sufficiently good to justify a logical inference, 
whereas presumptions depend on the sort of grounds which would have 
justified logical inference if these grounds had been extended to a limit 
by the addition of further grounds of the same sort. This difference is often 
not precisely observed in practice ; partly because ‘ presume ’ was originally 
the only positing word available for both tasks, and is consequently to be 
found frequently in literature in places where we should now use ‘ assume ’. 
Final differentiation between the A- and P-sets has not yet been reached in 
casual usage, but this fact does not preclude the drawing of so rigid a dis- 
tinction as this. 

This inadequate extension, or incompleteness, of the grounds on which 
an assertion or ascription depends, is the main factor stressed by the use 
of ‘ presume ’, etc. Thus (1) ‘ All men are mortal’ might be called a pre- 
sumption, but not an assumption, because untested cases remain but all 


‘It has been doubted that we ever call presumptions ‘weak’; but instance (k) 
below will serve as an instance of this, though not as good as one could wish, because 
there the word ‘ weaker’ follows naturally after ‘stronger’. However, we certainly 
do apply very similar adjectives to ‘ presumption ’ without any such bait as this, e.g. 
“This creates a slight, but only a slight, presumption against the belief that Plato 
wrote two dialogues called Hippias ”’ (Sir David Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas, Oxford, 
1951, p. 3.), and “‘ There is not only no proof, but there is not even the very smallest 
presumption ’’ (Bradley, Appearance and Reality, Oxford, repr. 1946, p. 15). 


5On p. 59. 
®Introduction to Logical Theory (London, 1952), pp. 238 ff. 
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tested cases have given satisfactory and definite results. If on the other 
hand numbers of men just disappeared unaccountably in later life, (1) 
would be merely an assumption. In this kind of instance the testing of 
further cases (with satisfactory results) would make the presumption in- 
creasingly strong, until, as in fact happens with (1), we cease to regard it 
as a presumption at all, but as ‘certain’. My emphasis on the sort of in- 
completeness the grounds for a presumption have is not a recommendation 
of a new and more exact usage of the P-set, but an exposition of a long- 
established usage. For instance, De Morgan wrote in his Essay on Proba- 
bility (p. 91) : 
We do not know the contents of the urn, but only the result of a 
certain number of drawings, from which we can draw presumptions 
. about the whole contents. 
The presumption would become stronger the nearer one approached to 
exhausting the contents of De Morgan’s urn, provided the result of each 
further drawing was favourable, until at the limit certainty would be reached. 
This pattern of increasing confirmation cannot be followed, on the other 
hand, with assumptions ; a reasonable assumption cannot be made more 
reasonable, because its reasonableness or rashness is assessed on the quality 
of the grounds on which it was made. New grounds, being ex hypothesi of a 
different sort from the old, would therefore demand the making of a fresh 
assumption,’ and evidence proper would eliminate it altogether. 
Enough should now have been said to distinguish presumptions from 
assumptions. 


2. DIFFERENT TYPES OF PRESUMPTIONS IN GENERAL USAGE 


I have already suggested that ‘ presume ’ lays stress on the lack of any 
evidence to the contrary and on that possible evidence to which the pre- 
sumption is prior (this being the force of the ‘ pre- ’). Though this priority 
to possible evidence is always temporal, in the trivial sense that such evidence 
has not yet been collected by the person who says ‘I presume’, we can 
distinguish the contingently temporal or C-cases where the further evidence 
did not happen to have been collected by the speaker (nor, often, by anyone 
else) at the time of his utterance, and the necessarily temporal or N-case, 
where it was impossible for the speaker or anyone else to obtain evidence as 
the events which would constitute such evidence had not occurreu at that 
time. An example of the N-case, which is perhaps the limiting ca‘e, is that 
above, of the heir-presumptive. 

Most examples will not fit the stringent requirements of the N-case, and 
the class of C-cases is consequently so wide that it might usefully be sub- 
divided into universal and individual C-cases (UC and IC), UC where the 


"That this consequence of the hypothesis is in fact true remains to be proved, viz. 
that assumptions cannot be repeated, but that fresh assumptions have to be made. 
Linguistic evidence i is forthcoming for this : I consider that the occurrence of the com- 
pounds ‘ reassume ’ and ‘ resume ’ only in the material use shows that it is impossible 
to repeat an assumption of the positing kind. 
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appropriate evidence exists but has not been discovered by anyone, or at 
least has not been widely disseminated, and IC where others have this 
evidence but the apeaker has not. An UC-presumption would thus be, for 
example, (a) ‘ Philo of Megara was presumably the first logician to characterise 
material implication, i.e. matrix No. 1011’ (since ‘ we’, that is the learned 
world in general, know of no one earlier who did) ; while the IC-case is histori- 
cally exemplified by Stanley’s (6) ‘ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ? ’,? where 
almost everyone present had some evidence that the person addressed was 
Livingstone. 

Apart from this one instance IC presumptions are not usually interesting 
enough to be remembered, because they are inseparable from the relative 
state of knowledge of particular persons ; and so, having said what they are, 
I shall not discuss them further, simply quoting one instance, of an attributed 
IC-presumption : 

(c) One error of M. Cousin’s doubtless lay in overlooking the fact that 
all conceivable problems of philosophy can reproduce themselves 
under a theological mask ; and thus he had absolved himself from 
reading many English books, as presumably mere professional plead-. 
ings of Protestant polemics, which are in fact mines inexhaustible 
of eloquence and philosophic speculation. (De Quincey, Confessions 
of an English Opium-eater, World’s Classics, repr. New York 1955, 
p. 55). 

UC presumptions, however, demand more attention, as they frequently 
rest on what I have called ‘ general tendencies ’, which are of an empirical 
sort, for example (loosely) : 

(1) ‘ Missing persons turn up again in time ’, 

(2) ‘ People act in their own interest ’, 

(3) ‘ No smoke without fire ’. 

The following instances may illustrate the variety of UC presumptions of 
this sort : 

(d) . . . those who are no longer boys, but have reached the age which 

is presumable in English university matriculation—viz. the close of 
the eighteenth year. (De Quincey, op. cit., p. 54 : 1822). 

(e) . . . 1 thought of letting him know my mind in Greek ; which would 
furnish some presumption in behalf of my respectability . . . (ibid., 
p..126). 

(f) By ten A.M., an hour when all men of business are presumed to be 
‘| their posts, personally or by proxy, I presented myself at the 
meoney-lender’s office’. (tbid., p. 160). 

(Italics all mine, for clarity). 

On the other hand it is quite usual for UC presumptions to rely on a 

*The comic element in this remark arises from Stanley’s use of a form of words to 
mark his presumption, in spite of the fact that the circumstances in this instance afforded 
so strong an (A-) presumption (who else could it have been, in central Africa ?) that it 


would not occur to one that there was any (B-) presumption to be made. (The A/B 
distinction will be explained later, but the meaning of this sentence is, I think, obvious). 
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general principle or rule, as notably (a) above does on the rule that any 
member of a set is to be regarded as the first member of that set if no earlier 
member is known by anyone. Here there is no question of an empirical 
probability being employed, merely a rule-of-thumb. These rules-of-thumb, 
general principles, and even the empirical generalisations above, are them- 
selves also commonly called ‘ presumptions ’, and it was to this double use 
of the P-set that I was referring when I said provisionally in Section 1 (end 
of para. 3) that presumptions either rest on general tendencies or are them- 
selves general principles. Thus Hobbes- uses generalisation (2) in a form con- 
taining ‘ presume ’, to prove the 17th theorem of his deductive system of 
morals and politics : 

(g) And seeing every man is presumed to do all things to his own benefit, 
no man is a fit arbitrator in his own cause. (Leviathan I.15 ; Oakeshott 
ed., p. 102). 

I shall call this employment of the P-set in the generalisation or rule ‘ the 
A-use’, and the general statements in which the P-set is employed ‘ A- 
presumptions ’ ; while the employment of the P-set in statements, etc., like 
example (a), which are dependent on a generalisation or rule, I shall call 
‘the B-use ’. These two uses stand in inverse ratio to one another : where 
the A-presumption is extremely strong, the B-use will fade out altogether, 
and no member of the P-set will occur in the conclusion reached ; prominence 
of the B-use, conversely, shows that the A-presumption is weak or even that 
an A-use would be out of place. An indefensible A-presumption can thus 
be attacked via the B-use, by putting stress on the enormity the B-use 
would have in that instance. Locke does this, with irony, in the following 
instance : 

(kh) He must pass for an admirable Presumer, who seriously affirms 
that it is presumable that all those who conform to the National 
Religion where it is true, do so understand, believe and practice it, 
as to be in the way of Salvation. (EHssay on Toleration 3.; Works 
1727, ii.462). 

The A-use does not, except in generalisations, fit the scheme elaborated 
so far: being rules or principles, A-presumptions are not going to allow 
themselves to be modified in the light of future events in the same way as 
B-presumptions such as (a); so they outgrow the temporal scheme. This 
does not invalidate what has been said : we need only to add the proviso 
that the temporal scheme applies only to B-uses and to such A-uses as express 
empirical generalisations. 

Since the A-use seems to have grown out of the B-use by a kind of back- 
formation, it should be no surprise that the two cannot always be separated. 
In the following quotation, for instance, a presumption is not being made 
but a general rule or license being set up for making presumptions : it is 
actually an A-presumption, but the only occurrence of a member of the P-set 
functions like a syntactical variable for B-uses and might be called a ‘ B- 
mention ’ : 
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(¢) And surely, nothing can afford a stronger presumption, that any set 
of principles are true, and ought to be embraced, than to observe 
that they tend to the confirmation of true religion, and serve to 
confound the cavils of atheists, libertines, and freethinkers of all 
denominations. (Hume, Dialogues, part 1, ad fin.). 

Hume makes ‘ Cleanthes ’ adopt a presumption (we might think a prejudice) 
belonging to his own time, and one moreover which was being undermined 
by re-interpretation (by himself included). A-presumptions of the non- 
empirical kind go out of date in this way, they lose their appeal, and others 
spring up, more congenial to a different Zettgeist. In virtue of these character- 
istics, they may fairly be dubbed ‘ metaphysical’; they are not unlike 
Collingwood’s ‘ absolute presuppositions ’. They might be defined as pure 
methodological assumptions, ‘ pure’ because they rest on no evidence (i.e. 
are a priori), ‘ methodological ’ because they seem invariably to be prescrip- 
tive within a given field. Thus in the field of textual criticism : 

(j) A presumption of relatively high authority is conferred by priority 
of date ; a presumption verified on the average by experience, but 
still no more than a presumption, because the exemplar from which 
a MS was copied may have been either only a little older than itself 
or of any earlier date, and because corruption may be rapid in one 
line of transmission, slow in another. (Westcott and Hort, Principles 
of Textual Criticism and their application : appended to 1895 ed. 
of N.T. in Greek : p. 543). 

This A-presumption may be contrasted with reference from the same source 
to B-uses being permitted in particular instances by collected results : 

(k) Genealogical results, taken in combination with the internal character 
of the chief ancient texts or of the texts of extant documentary 
groups, supply the presumptions, stronger or weaker as the case 
may be, which constitute the primary and often the virtually decisive 
evidence for one reading as against another. (ibid., p. 562). 

The A-use of the P-set may also be illustrated from philosophical writing, 
but is there rather to be found in criticism than in original work, as phil- 
osophers do not like (justifiably) admitting to their presumptions, any more 
than logicians (except when they misuse the word) do to making assumptions. 
Contemporary philosophers are sometimes accused of these, as in the 
following passage : 

(1) And this apparent presumption that paradoxical conclusions can be 
taken as wrong unless proved right is like another presumption 
common in these papers (Logic and Language, series 1), that it must 
be wrong to give abnormal senses to one’s words. (J. Holloway, 
critical notice of op. cit., Mind 1953, p. 102). 


3. THE LecaL UsaGE OF THE P-SET 
There is one field in which the usage of the P-set has been tightened up 
and crystallised, these words becoming virtually technical terms : this field, 
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not very surprisingly in view of the way discussion of the A- and P-sets 
inevitably hinges around the notion of ‘evidence’, is the English law. 
What I have distinguished in everyday contexts, where they are jumbled 
together, or in professional contexts, where they are clearer but are still 
intermingled somewhat haphazardly, as the A- and B-uses, are found already 
distinct in law, and have been respectively christened ‘ presumptions of 
law ’ and ‘ presumptions of fact ’. 

It may be that the general usage of the P-set has been influenced by the 
legal usage in the direction of the A/B distinction, but whether or not that 
has occurred, the legal development of these words must surely have arisen 
from their peculiar suitability to fulfil certain tasks. What these tasks are 
becomes apparent from a consideration of the process of law as regards 
weighing of evidence : first, a clearly defined status (i) is needed for the 
results of inferences which ordinary experience entitles us to make, or rather 
does not strictly entitle us to make, but which we would usually or often 
make, for in trials it would be particularly dangerous if these results were 
regarded as certain and were confused with known facts, whereas the con- 
sequences of such confusion in everyday life would not have similar im- 
portance. This status is accorded by the term ‘ presumption of fact’, and 
is defined as ‘the inference of a fact not certainly known, from known 
facts’. Second, rules are needed which shall determine, not the extent to 
which conclusions may be drawn from the admitted facts, but what shall be 
admitted or not admitted as a fact, i.e. as true evidence. And it is necessary, 
because of the principle that the law must be certain, further to divide this 
class of rules, which has the general name ‘ presumptions of law ’, into those 
(ii) which are rebuttable, and those (iii) which are not. 

The peculiar conditions of legal procedure require the use of a number 
of positing words, e.g. ‘ allege ’, ‘ submit ’, to avoid various kinds of commit- 
ment. We are here concerned only with the P-set, i.e. at least, ‘ presume ’, 
‘ presumption ’, ‘ presumptive ’, and their parts, and ‘ presumably ’, ‘ pre- 
sumedly ’ and ‘ presumptively ’; some other words etymologically related 
but differently used are to be considered in the next section. 

Little need be said of presumptions of fact (i), since these do not differ 
materially from B-uses occurring outside the courts, and are based on 
probabilities quite obvious to anyone. Further, they can apply only when 
there is no presumption of law to cover an issue. Thus a recent case® was 
decided on “an obvious presumption of fact that a woman normally con- 
tinued to live until she was 44’, because it was held that there was no pre- 
sumption of law the criteria for which were satisfied by the facts of this case. 
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case referred to included a statement of the criteria for applying one par- 
ticular presumption of law which is well-developed, and therefore provides 
a good instance of how these presumptions work : 
By virtue of a long series of judicial statements it appeared to be 
*Chard v. Chard (otherwise Northcott), Times Law Report, November 18th, 1955. 
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accepted that there was a convenient presumption of law applicable 
to certain cases of seven years’ absence to which no statute applied. 
Where there was no acceptable affirmative evidence that a person 
was alive at some time during a continuous period of seven years or 
more, then, if it could be proved affirmatively (1) that there were 
persons who would have been likely to have heard of him over that 
period, (2) that those persons had not heard of him ; and (3) that all 
due inquiries had been made appropriate to the circumstances, he 
would be presumed to have died at some time within the period. 
This is, of course, a rebuttable presumption (ii), but only theoretically. It 
belongs to a class (iia) of inference-licenses for which the distinction is not 
important, as the question of using these presumptions arises when, and 
only when, it has already been found that there is no available evidence of 
the sort that would rebut them. The possibility of rebuttal is eliminated 
for these presumptions by asking the prior question whether they apply 
to a case, i.e. the criteria for their application, as appears above, automatically 
ensure that they will never in practice be rebutted. The class (iia) might 
therefore be called ‘ non-rebuttable presumptions ’, to separate them from 
those rebuttable presumptions of law whose rebutment does occur (iib). 
The importance of (iia) is that they guarantee a decision, in cases where it 
would be difficult to draw a presumption of fact. 

The function of class (iib), ie. rebuttable presumptions proper, is, by 
contrast, to guarantee fairness, e.g. in (a) putting the onus of proof on the 
prosecution, or (6) disallowing any general plea of irrationality in behaviour 
or abrogation of responsibility for his acts by a sane defendant. Result (a) 
is achieved by the most important rebuttable presumption of all, perhaps 
the most distinctive principle of English law, the presumption that a de- 
fendant is innocent ; while the presumption that every sane person intends 
the natural and probable consequences of his acts effects (b). Again, re- 
quirement (a) is pitched higher in the case of children between 8 and 14 
years of age, by presuming them to be incapable of committing crime, 
this presumption to be rebutted only by clear and strong evidence of mis- 
chievous disposition. The revolution in regard to the status of women, on 
the other hand, brought with it some corresponding change in our opinion 
of what was fair to them in the criminal courts, one result being that ‘ the 
Criminal Justice Act 1925 abolished the presumption that an offence com- 
mitted by a wife in the presence of her husband is committed under his 
coercion ’.1° 

For children below the age of eight, however, the scale is weighted even 
more heavily than for older children in favour of the defendant, who is pre- 
sumed irrebuttably (iii) to be incapable of committing crime. Likewise, there 
is a class-(iii) presumption that a male person under fourteen is incapable of 
committing certain sexual crimes. However, it is obvious that there are 


10Geldart-Holdsworth-Hanbury, Zlements of English Law, 5th ed., (London, 1953), 
p. 65. 








—— 
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very few class-(iii) presumptions, and that they mostly operate in keeping 
work out of the courts rather than dealing with it within them. Another 
presumption that has this effect, though it is not absolutely irrebuttable, is 
“that children born in wedlock are presumed to be the legitimate offspring 
of the father, even if it should be possible to prove that the mother at the 
time of conception actually cohabited with another person. The rule is 
intended to prevent anybody attempting, except on indisputable evidence, 
to raise the intricate questions connected with illegitimacy’. All these 
principles, in the words of J. 8. Mill, “ evidently came into use as a help to 
the coarse exigencies of courts of law, which are sometimes obliged to be 
content with very uncertain presumptions, on account of the greater evils 
which would often arise from any attempt on their part to cut finer ’’.!2 

Presumptions of law must of course have been set up at some time, 
and though the origins of common law may not be sufficiently well known 
for us to see this being done as regards the most important ones, the process 
of setting up the more recent ones, or precluding their setting up, can be 
seen in operation. This usually demands a member of the P-set in what I 
have called!* the ‘ B-mention ’. This instance appears to set up a presump- 

13In Section 2, before instance (i). 
tion ; that is in effect to lay down the law : 

The furniture of an hotel is not presumptively the property of the 
person who is occupying the hotel. (Lord Selborne in 14.Q.B.647 : 
1885). 

The interest for the philosopher of these legal usages lies in their illustra- 
tion of the functioning of the P-set in a context where it has been highly 
developed. In such a context these words are in no way misleading, and 
their clear compartmentation here provides a model for, and to some extent 
justifies, if only because it did not influence, my classification of their every- 
day uses. It might, however, be objected that the latter have not in fact 
given rise to any philosophical errors ; I do not know whether they have, 
but in any case their elucidation is in general required as bringing out part 
of the pattern into which positing words fit, and in particular to show up 
in sharp contrast the A-set, with which the P-set is (wrongly) equated by 
most people, and which is not only very different but philosophically trouble- 
some and (as I have shown in Part III of my article “ Assuming ’’) mistake- 
engendering in its own right. 


4. Tue Materiat Use or ‘ PRESUME’, ETC. : THE MP-sET 


There remains to be considered, and connected with the foregoing dis- 
cussion, a use of ‘ presume’, etc’, which characterises behaviour instead of 
performing the epistemological functions which the positing uses have been 
shown to perform, and which is marked out in the case of the verb by gram- 
matical construction with the infinitive or the prepositions ‘ on ’ and ‘ upon ’. 


11Vinogradoff-Hanbury, Common Sense in Law, 2nd ed. (London, 1946), p. 69. 
12U tilitarianism, Everyman’s Library, (London, 1910), p. 53. 
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This use I call ‘the material use’, and the words which can be employed 
in this use are accordingly named collectively ‘the MP-set ’, to distinguish 
them from the P-set, with which, however, the MP-set intersects. Only 
‘presume ’, ‘presumer’, and ‘ presumption’ now belong to both sets. 
‘ Presumptive(ly) ’, ‘ presumably ’, for example, belong to the P-set only ; 
members solely of the MP-set are ‘ presumingly ’, ‘ presumptuous(ly) ’, ete. 

At first sight it is tempting to regard the material use as primary or 
even primitive, as indeed it was in the case of the A-set ; but in fact the 
earliest instances (generally 14th century) of ‘ presume ’, etc., display both 
the material and the positing uses. We may reasonably assume that this 
divergence of use has always existed in English, considering that it had 
already appeared in Latin, e.g. in Tertullian, by the end of the 2nd century 
A.D. But the material use especially has been continuously developed in 
English, and there has also been a differentiation of the vocabulary, making 
the P- and MP-sets increasingly exclusive, until in current English only 
three words still retain the divergence of use. 

The current material use is therefore a cousin rather than a grandfather 
of the positing uses. The connexion with the latter seems to lie in the notion 
of acting, or entering on a course of action, in a way requiring an initial 
presumption (in the positing B-use) that the action is appropriate, e.g. is 
permitted, or will be welcomed by someone. To presume in this sense is 
defined by the OED as “ to undertake without adequate authority or per- 
mission’. . . ; to take the liberty ” (2.a-b). Originally the particular action 
had to be explicitly stated and the infinitive construction that allowed this 
to be done, though now barely alive, has remained for centuries, e.g. : 

(a) We do not presume to come to this thy table, O merciful Lord, trusting 

in our owne righteousness. . . . (First Prayer-book of Edward VI : 
1549). 

(6) Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 

The proper study of mankind is man. (Pope, Essay on Man, Ep. ii, 1). 

(c) If I could presume to descry a fault in my mother, it was that. . . 

(De Quircey, op. cit., p. 116). 
And there is at least one variant construction for this purpose : 

(d) But most it is presumption in us when 
The help of heaven we count the act of men. 
(Shakespeare, All’s Well, I1.i.154). 

But other constructions could also be utilised, in order to make explicit the 
sort of presumption in question, as well as leaving quite clear what the 
action requiring the presumption is, as in the following instances : 

(e) (Richard II to John of Gaunt, after the deathbed speech) :— 

And thou a lunatic lean-witted fool, 
Presuming on an ague’s privilege, 
Dar’st with thy frozen admonition 
Make pale our cheek, chasing the royal blood 
With fury from his native residence. 
(id., Richard IT, I1.i.115 et seq.). 
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(f) To take no care, is to presume wpon providence. 

(William Beveridge, Thesaurus Theologicus, ii.250 : 1708). 
This refinement is paralleled by the reporting of some non-verbal assumptions : 
‘In doing such-and-such, X assumed that p’; but only a limited develop- 
ment in the opposite direction, i.e. away from explicit mention of the action 
or utterance constituting the assumption, has taken place with the A-set. 

The usage of the P-set, however, has expanded also in the direction of 
non-explicitness, becoming usable at a later stage without specification of 
the action undertaken, while still including an indication of the sort of pre- 
sumption involved, e.g. : 

(g) (Cassius to Brutus) :— 

Do not presume too much upon my love ; 

I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

(Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, IV .iii.63-4). 

What this action is, though, is sometimes so obvious as to be regarded 
(mistakenly) as part of the meaning of the word. Thus the O.#.D. (un- 
necessarily, because the nature of the action is to be inferred from the con- 
text, or, as is commonly said, ‘ understood ’) regards ‘ presume’ in the 
following instance (h) as a separate sense, ‘to press forward presumptuously’. 
It is notable that in this instance no indication of the sort of presumption 
involved is given either, so that we appear with (h) to reach the limit in the 
trend towards non-explicitness. 

(h) (The poet apostrophising Urania, the heavenly Muse of inspiration) : 

Up led by thee, 

Into the Heaven of Heavens I have presumed, 

An earthly guest, and drawn empyreal air, 

Thy temp’ring. (Milton, P.L.7.13 : 1667). 
Here, by the way, the dictionary uses an exclusive member of the MP-set 
to explain the material use of the P-set, though the explication should pro- 
ceed in the reverse direction. For it is from such material uses of the P-set 
that the need for an exclusive MP-set arose, in order to make quite clear 
when there was no construction (of the sort that the verb had at first) to 
do so, that a different use was intended. 

This demand for differentiation of the vocabulary, i.e. the elimination 
of a given word’s employment in its less frequent use, though created in 
the first place by the partial absence or disappearance of distinctiveness in 
construction between the positing and material uses, was reinforced by a 
further extension of the material use from marking out certain kinds of 
actions to marking out the patterns of behaviour which a series of 
actions of that kind, or a readiness to act in that way, would constitute. 
For this extension encouraged the singling out of words such as ‘ presumptu- 
ous’ to ascribe a disposition to act on presumptions, as well as to describe 
a particular action of this kind, and contributed towards the abandonment 
of their employment as positing words. It also gave rise to the production 
of at least one distinct word for indicating a particular action but disallowing 
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the ascription of a disposition. This attempt was abortive : the word, the 
substantive ‘presume’ (O.H#.D. definition : “‘ Presumption, audacity; an 
instance of this ’’), quickly became obsolete, because the pressure of the 
familiar undifferentiated word ‘ presumption’ was too strong for it. The 
connexion that underlies the positing-material divergence refuses in fact to 
be dissolved, since, though it needs such an analysis as mine to bring it 
into the open, its presence is felt by users of the English language, and was, 
a fortiori, as even less differentiation occurred, felt also by speakers of post- 
classical Latin. 

A consequence of the dispositional extension which helped to crystallise 
the MP-set is that some members of that set can be used commonly of persons 
without mentioning any of their actions or presumptions, and this is a far 
cry indeed from the positing uses examined in earlier sections, and even 
surpasses example (h) of the material use, which was thought to be the limit 
in the direction of avoiding mention : 

(¢) Man, only—rash, refined, presumptuous man, 

Starts from his rank, and mars creation’s plan. 
(Canning, Progress of Man, 1.55). 
When the material use of the P-set has reached this extreme, its connexion 
with the positing use, though by no means severed, is so remote that it is 
liable to be forgotten, especially by the sophisticated, who are then apt 
(though nowadays not so casually as in 1875) to give a priori such unen- 
lightening analyses as that of Cardinal Manning : 
‘ Presumption is a confidence founded upon ourselves ’. 
Thus philosophical mistakes arise. 
RoLanD Habu 
Queen’s College, Dundee. 
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GOD AND “ LOGICAL NECESSITY ” 


In his discussion of “‘ The Existence of God” in New Essays in Philo- 
sophical Theology, J. J. C. Smart takes several positions which warrant 
consideration and amendment. 

When rejecting the cosmological argument for the existence of God, Mr. 
Smart suggests that “The demand that the existence of God should be 
logically necessary is thus a self-contradictory one ’’.? 

Two comments should be made on this conclusion : (1) that what is 
commonly asserted when one says ‘ There exists a necessary being ’ is not 
that the proposition ‘God exists’ is logically necessary or analytic ; there 
is no assumption that the sentence ‘ There exists a necessary being’ is 
equivalent to the sentence ‘‘God Exists’ is a logically necessary pro- 
position ’; (2) that it is obviously unreasonable to so interpret the argu- 
ment’s claim to be one for logical necessity since such necessity is a formal 
property of propositions and not, as Mr. Smart explicitly recognizes, of 
things. Furthermore, it is historically anachronistic to suppose that the 
authors of this argument so labelled any proposition or that, knowing our 
terminology, they would have so labelled this one. 

I believe this is clearly so because the traditional phrasing of the argu- 
ment is taken from Thomas Aquinas who used necessity in the sense of 
non-contingent or unconditioned, and who, moreover, had no notion of 
“logical necessity ’’, in those terms ; instead, he called all analytical pro- 
positions “ self-evident ’’. Hence, it is inaccurate to excise Thomas’s term 
from context where it is used as a property (or more properly as a modality 
of existence and not of propositions) and apply it to propositions. Thomas, 
and all philosophers who have claimed the name ‘ Empiricist ’, realized that 
it is one thing to say: ‘this proposition is necessarily true’ and entirely 
another to say ‘ this fact is necessarily so’. In the latter case one may be 
merely stating in object language that given certain causes or conditions, 
a given event must also be posited ; or, one may be saying such things as, 
‘If I believe I am in pain, then I am in pain’, and many other kinds of 
things which are not analytical in a logical sense. Therefore, I contend that 
it is a petitio to dismiss the argument on these grounds.* 

1Edited by Antony Flew and Alasdair Macintyre (London: Macmillan, 1955). 

20p. cit., p. 39. 

** Necessary Being ’ in @ sense oy empe to the historical context of this argument 
must be taken to mean ‘ A being which by nature has to be ’ ; And to assert that ‘ there 
exists ‘a being which is such that it by nature has to be’ is certainly not a tautology. 
Furthermore, the only way to clarify the notion of ‘ X is a being which has to be’ is 


to define it thus : ‘ X is a being which has to be if X exists, and if X is such that no 
other thing or event is a necessary condition for the existence of X’. 
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Granting, per impossibile, however, that the claim was, in fact, that 
the proposition ‘ ‘ God exists’ is necessary ’ is true, it is difficult to see by 
what criteria of “ self-contradiction ”’ Mr. Smart could render it self-contra- 
dictory. There is no self-contradiction, necessarily, in asserting a false 
proposition. Indeed, to claim that ‘ A Self-existent being exists’ is an ana- 
lytic proposition may be false, as it clearly is; but to contend that such 
a claim is contradictory without further argument is to prove no philo- 
sophical point. In a word, to say that ‘ God exists ’ is not ‘ logically neces- 
sary ’’, in the strict sense of formal necessity, is to say something obviously 
true but totally irrelevant as a refutation of the claim of the cosmological 
argument. 

The presentation of the cosmological argument given by Mr. Smart 
does not seem to be cogent enough to highlight its points of philosophical 
interest. I think it can be shown that the argument hinges on two significant 
assumptions : (1) that it is false that each and every thing or event began 
to exist ; and (2) whatever begins to exist has another thing or event for 
its cause. 

It seems clear that if (1) is true, then at least something did not begin 
to exist ; and interpreted in terms of (2), therefore that something exists 
which did not have a cause. (For simplicity, I am leaving out of consideration 
the possibility of something, not caused, which ceased to exist). Thus, by 
showing that the first proposition is true, the theist would argue that at 
least one uncaused thing existed. Consequently, discussion of the argument 
will revolve around the truth or falsity of No. 1. 

The subtlety of Thomas’s argument lies, to my mind, in the way this 
argument is presented. The argument begins with an almost obvious 
truism : that the objects of experience have, most of them, begun to exist, 
and with a very high probability all the objects one can name as possible 
for experience also began to exist ; and whatever began to exist, at one 
time did not exist. 

The next step is to introduce what was accepted as undeniable : that 
nothing begins to exist of itself, without a cause (assumption No. 2 above). 
Then, the argument asks us to suppose that one by one the effects drop out 
of the picture : the latest effect, then its cause considered as effect, and then 

Again, there are clearly conditions under which a statement of the form ‘ X is a 
necessary being ’ are true, Mr. Smart notwithstanding in his objection that “‘ necessity ”’ 
cannot be a property of entities. For example, suppose that there are only two entities 
in the universe, A and B ; and suppose that A is the cause of B and that causality is 
an asymmetrical and aliorelative relation. If one knows the existence of B and knows 
that B is caused, it is certainly true that the other being A has the property of being 
necessary with respect to B. When Aquinas argues that the existence of a necessary 
being is proved, he is arguing that relative to what actually exists and is contingent, 
there must be a being which is necessary. 


‘I am leaving out of consideration the fact that as the argument is presented in 
Summa Theologica, Part I, Q.2, A.3, the fallacy of composition is committed by the 
jump from the assumption that every thing is contingent to the conclusion that at 
one time there would be nothing. This formal defect is a reflection of the assumption 
that the number of things in the universe is finite, which I suggest is the basic deficiency 


in the argument. 
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the cause of that event, etc. On the assumption that there is an imaginable 
time at which each thing did not exist, there is implied an imaginable time 
at which no thing existed, presuming that every thing which ever existed 
began to exist. And, hence, the argument concludes : if that is so, if there 
was a time (leaving out what that would mean apart from things) at which 
nothing existed, then there could never be a time at which something began 
to exist—because nothing begins to exist of itself ; and since the conclusion 
is contrary to experience, at least one premise must be false : namely, 
‘anything which ever existed began to exist ’. 

It is clear, then, that the argument proceeds by a reductio ad absurdum 
of the hypothesis that (contrary to No. 1 above) each and every thing began 
to exist, by saying that this implies that at one time nothing existed, a 
conclusion which contradicts the fact that things do now exist by rendering 
their beginning to exist impossible. 

Before discussing the difficulties of the argument which are more funda- 
mental than those indicated by Mr. Smart, it is profitable to clarify the 
terminological hassle by saying that the context of the argument shows 
that those things “ which begin to exist ” are called “ contingent ’’, that is, 
suppose the existence and causality of something else ; whereas, the thing 
“which does not begin to exist, but exists’ is called ‘“‘ necessary ’’, in the 
sense of independent, not supposing the existence of anything else. It 
appears to be evident that no other interpretation of those terms could be 
justified in the context. 

In discussing the cogency of the argument I wish to take up two kinds 
of objections (although I am aware that there are many more and equally 
interesting ones) : first, that the argument supposes assumption No. 1 while 
apparently denying it ; and secondly, that from the argument the existence 
of a necessary being is not the only possible conclusion and is, indeed, not 
the implied conclusion. 

The basis for the first objection is concealed by the way the argument is 
presented. The argument supposes that if each thing which began to exist 
ceased to exist, and if all things began to exist, then there eventually would 
be nothing at all. The objection is that according to the second assumption : 
it follows that for everything which ceases to exist there is still another 
thing which was its cause. And hence, the supposition that each and every 
thing began to exist merely implies that an infinity of things existed. 

To put the point another way : Suppose that there are only 4 objects 
in the universe : 1, 2, 3 and 4 ; and let us suppose that the lower numerically 
is cause of the higher. On the assumption that everything which existed 
began to exist, and hence, was caused, we can suppose successively that 
things numbered 4, 3, 2 and 1, respectively, cease to exist in that order. 
But if we do, then we must imply that there is a “O” thing which was 
cause of No. 1. Hence, the assumptions ‘ everything which began to exist 
has a cause’ and ‘ everything began to exist ’ are equivalent to saying that 
‘there is an infinite collection of things, at least successively’. I am not 
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using ‘ equivalent ’ in the formal sense here ; because, although the assump- 
tion of universal beginning implies an infinite set, to assume there is an 
infinite set of events does not, as I shall show, imply that everything began 
to be. 

If St. Thomas had first explicitly assumed that the collection of all 
existents is finite in number, and had then said ‘ the proposition ‘ each and 
every member is caused’ is false’, he would have proposed an entirely 
different and, I think, defensible proposition as the sequel will show. But 
without the explicit assumption that the existents are finite in number, it 
is not possible to get the conclusion ‘ nothing exists at some time T’ from 
the assumption that one by one every contingent thing ceases to exist and 
yet has a cause. Hence it is not possible to refute by reductio the claim ‘ every- 
thing had a cause’ unless it is assumed that the number of existents is 
finite. 

Consequently, it would be reasonable to say that all this mode of argu- 
ment can show is that, even granting an infinite amount of time, knocking 
off effects would always leave causes (without the explicit assumption that 
the number of all existents is finite), and would thus render a conclusion 
different from what was desired : that even the supposition of an infinite 
amount of time would not require logically that there was a point of time 
at which nothing existed. 

A paradoxical proposition which even the scholastics would have ac- 
cepted is : the ceasing-to-be of any event implies the existence of at least 
one other event. 

Perhaps the cosmological argument does have one valuable result ; it 
offers the material by which to show that the following exclusive disjunctive 
proposition is true : ‘ Either the set of all existents is finite in number (p), 
and at least one member of the set is uncaused (q) ; or, the set of all existents 
must be infinite in number (r)’. That is : (p.q)v r. 

We have seen that in attempting to show the falsity of ‘ everything 
began to exist’ (assuming as a premise ‘everything which began to exist 
had-a cause ’), the proponents of the cosmological argument have in fact 
shown that the contradictory of assumption No. 1, plus assumption No. 2, 
implies that the number of things causally related is infinite. 

Now we shall consider whether it is really the case, with respect to the 
supposition that the number of all existents is finite, that at least one mem- 
ber is uncaused. The answer will, of course, be ‘ Yes’, given assumption 
No. 2. That is, ‘ p implies q’ is true. The reasons which justify this state- 
ment are given in the following paragraphs. But, even without considering 
them, we may ask the following question : ‘Suppose the cosmological argu- 
ment does show ‘(p.q)v r’ to be true, what then?’ Then, Aquinas wants to 
justify his claim ‘that q’ by saying: ‘ p implies q’ is true, and ‘ ~r’ is 
true (and ~r is equivalent to p). Part of the demonstration of ‘ ~r’ would 
be to show that ‘ everything began to exist’ is false when combined with 
assumption No. 2. But we have seen that the rejection of ‘ everything began 
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to exist ’ could only be done by the additional assumption of ‘ p ’—which is 
the very proposition to be demonstrated ; and hence the argument would 
become circular. 

It is interesting, even though the argument cannot decide between the 
two alternatives of the disjunction, to consider whether or not ‘ p implies 
q’ is true. 

The question at issue now is: is it a fact that it cannot be true of a 
finite set that ‘each and every member is caused, if the finite set is all that 
existed’? The phrase ‘each and every member is caused’ is derived from 
a denial of assumption | (that everything did not begin to exist) plus assump- 
tion 2 (that everything which begins to exist is caused). Let us perform 
an experiment. 

Suppose everything that ever existed is caused ; then, let us create an 
ordering of all events numerically (using the series of real numbers) beginning 
wherever one pleases but always giving the cause a smaller number than its 
effect. And let us suppose that there is only a finite set, say, three events 
in the universe : 1, 2 and 3. No. | is the cause of 2, and 2 of 3. We are now 
in a quanda. ~ °3 to which event is to be the cause of 1. We cannot assign 
a cause without violating our ordering principle. Therefore, we discover 
that in a finite set of events, no matter how large, it cannot be true that 
there can be a cause for each and every event. 

To illustrate the point another way : suppose the only events ever in 
existence are A, B and C; and suppose they are causally related as to be- 
ginning existence and that we are ordering them according to parental 
relationship : B is father of A, and C is father of B. It is clear that A cannot 
be father of C. Further, in a finite series each and every member cannot 
have a father. Causality, like paternity, is an aliorelative asymmetrical 
relation. It might be objected that there is something about the ordering 
relationship of numbering according to real numbers which does not apply 
to the notion of “ causing ’’. That is, if we denote the cause by the lower 
number and its effect by a higher number, we can never get a situation, in 
a finite set where the event denoted by a higher number is the cause of an 
event denoted by a lower number, and that makes it impossible to describe 
the very situation we are trying to eliminate : that of an effect being cause 
of its cause. Has it not been eliminated by choice? However, granting the 
objection that we have failed to describe the situation, it becomes clear 
that in a finite series of events to have a cause for every event implies that 
at least one event is cause of its own cause. Should one ask, ‘ Is that bad 2 ’, 
I should have to reply, ‘ apparently we do not agree on what is involved 
in being caused or beginning to exist’. I admit it is not exactly clear just 
how to show that to say (A) is entire cause of (B) and (B) is entire cause of 
(A) is incompatible, except perhaps in terms of the aliorelative and asym- 
metrical property of causes, which I have taken as an axiom of argument. 
But if I am justified in that axiom, then it follows that it cannot be true of 
a finite set that each and every member is caused. Therefore, if all things 
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that have ever existed form a finite set, then there exists at least one ‘“‘ neces- 
sary being ”’. 

Thus it is shown that the conclusion of the cosmological argument is 
derived from the assumption that there is a finite set of existents, successively. 
The argument shows that one must agree that the existence of God is not 
proved if we are willing to posit an infinite set of things as a real possibility. 
And it is to be noted that the assumption of an infinite series does not rule 
out the possibility that every thing which existed did not begin to be. This 
is significant, because, although the denial of assumption No. | implies that 
an infinite set of things existed, affirmation of assumption No. 1 does not 
imply that the set of things is finite. 

The fallacy of the cosmological argument seems to be that although the 
conclusion, ‘a necessary being exists’ is compatible with the premises, the 
only conclusion implied by the premises is that an infinite set of things has 
existed ; and this conclusion is seen to be implied because one of the premises 
could not be true unless that conclusion followed. Hence, the argument, 
as used, is a non sequitur. 

For thé theist, then, there are two avenues of investigation open : to 
find a proof that there cannot be an infinite series of things successively ; 
or to show (by an entirely new proof) that even granting an infinite set, 
successively, the existence of God follows. The greatest difficulty the theist 
finds in denying the possibility that an infinite set of events has existed 
is his understandable reluctance to say God could not have created a suc- 
cessively infinite set of events. And the great difficulty in concluding the 
existence of God from an “ infinite series ’’ is that what such a thing would 
involve is obscured by the paradoxical properties of infinities. 


James F. Ross 


University of Michigan. 
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PSYCHOLOGISM IN HUME 


The charge that Hume gave inappropriate, psychological answers to 
what are essentially philosophical or logical questions is one of the oldest 
responses to his philosophy. Its pattern was first set in its most celebrated 
and influential form by Kant, who was disposed to regard British philosophers 
as having either failed to answer the questions they raised or of being mis- 
taken about the kind of answer that was appropriate to the questions. They 
are always spoken of with great respect, but the ‘‘ celebrated Locke ” and 
the “good Berkeley ” were nevertheless in error. Locke is acknowledged 
as having produced a “ physiology of the understanding ”’, ‘‘a system of 
noogony, if ”’, says Kant, “‘ I may be allowed the use of such an expression ”’.! 
In it he has “ sensualised all concepts of the understanding ”. Hume is also 
a noogonist, “ a geographer of human reason ”’.? Of Kant’s various remarks 
on Hume it is sufficient perhaps to note his charge that Hume “ confounds 
a principle of affinity, which has its seat in the understanding and affirms 
necessary connections, with a rule of association, which exists only in the 
imitative faculty of imagination, and which can exhibit only contingent, 
not objective, connections ”’.* 

This is the kind of charge to be examined, although it does not need to 
be stated in Kantian terms. It is unnecessary to document the charge 
further, since it is a standard fixture of modern philosophy, and to this 
day the usual response of conservative Continental philosophers to empiricist 
philosophies such as Hume’s. 

My purpose is not to defend Hume of this charge at all costs, to vindicat® 
him as a philosopher, as something more than a mere psychologist. The mz.X%* 
is not so simple. There is in fact some truth in it and we need to know fast! 
what the truth is, in particular about such familiar matters as Hume’s 
treatment of the question of causality. This is something of which everyone 
professes to be weary either because it is thought that Hume did answer 
the question and provide the best possible analysis, or that he was hopelessly 
obtuse and settled nothing at all that really matters. 

In this discussion we shall not raise the question whether Hume’s analysis 
of causality is correct. I regard it as being at least the basis of, or an indis- 
pensable part of, a correct analysis, but my convictions are really beside 
the point. The issues are, what kind of an analysis it is, what kind of question 
it appears to answer, whether it is the right kind of answer to that kind of 
question. 


1Critique of Pure Reason, A271, B327. 
20p. cit. A760, B788. 
*0p. cit. A766, B794. 
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Hume goes about his task by analyzing the nature of causal inference. 
He gives the same slant to other matters he examines, for example logically 
validated or deductive inference, inferences in the logic of chance, and 
inference about the continued and independent existence of the “‘ external 
world’. In a sense these are treated by Hume as different kinds of infer- 
ence.* In each we can distinguish between his theoretical conclusions and 
his account of the psychology of the mind engaged in that kind of inference. 
And although only what I call logically validated inference is even for Hume 
in a most important sense inference or argument properly so called, the 
others, because of the peculiarity of their subject matter, are also treated 
as if they were separate species of inference. The alternative to this is to 
regard causal inference, probability inference, and inference about the 
continuance of the external world as invalid forms of logical inference, 
that is, if we regard inference in these other cases as falling under the juris- 
diction of logic, they are all invalid. And Hume does constantly speak of 
inference here and even says of causal inference that “this inference is 
not only a true species of reasoning, but the strongest of all others’’.5 We 
seem to be asked to think of causal inference as having a logic of its own. 
The task is to determine the rules of this logic so that whatever conforms 
to them is in that sense valid. Only in the case of causal inference among 
these oblique logics has Hume specified the rules. Regarding the external 
world, Hume is so struck by the inadequacy and invalidity of the reasoning, 
logical reasoning that is, that we are bound by Nature to engage in, he offers 
no rules, and when I say that it is in a sense a special kind of inference I 
am referring to the unique mechanism in this situation that Hume calls 
a “fiction”, which is not comparable to any of the other three kinds of 
inference. 

It is of course awkward, and to some offensive, to speak of several kinds 

f logic and types of inference. But the matter can also be put in another 

«¢ instead of saying that Hume has given the rules of several different 
-v»--8 we can say he has given the rules (at least in the case of causality) 
for the use of certain terms (e.g. ‘cause’, ‘ probable’). This would be 
preferable in writing a modern version of Hume’s theory. 


II 


By ‘ psychologism ’ I mean to designate a procedure that ignores or 
defies, wittingly or not, warnings such as those of Peirce or Frege, to name 
no others, that we must not confuse logical and psychological matters, and 
that we must not give psychological answers to logical questions. For ex- 
ample, Hume undertakes to study the notion of causality, “to examine it 
to the bottom ’’, as he says. Has he done any more than give us a psycho- 
logical description of how we get from one fact to another which we designate 
as ‘cause’ and ‘effect’? There is much talk of propensity, conviction, 

*Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, p. 34 (Selby-Bigge edition). 

5A Treatise of Human Nature, p. 97n. (Selby-Bigge edition). 
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habit, custom, association, strength of belief, force and vivacity of ideas or 
images, imagination, influence, etc. We are told of the (psychological) 
effect of the diminution of the vividness of impressions, of the effect of 
recency and remoteness upon the strength of our conviction in surmising 
that certain effects are about to follow upon certain events. Are not those 
standard instruments of introspective psychology, and is it not apparent 
that Hume’s analysis is couched in these terms? The answer is that Hume 
does give a psychological analysis, but in this case at least he does not give 
it as a solution of anything but a psychological problem. What then can 
be the basis of the charge of psychologism since this is the giving of an 
improper, that is irrelevant, answer to a certain kind of question ? 

Let us first see what Hume has undertaken to do. Put in modern terms 
he has offered an analysis of causality. Causation is a relation which relates 
certain things or events (‘‘ objects’ he often says) which appear in experi- 
ence. He has no difficulty in turning up the relations which constitute the 
analysans, namely priority of the cause to the effect in time, its contiguity 
to it in space, and “ necessary connexion ” between the two. These are the 
ingredients in the common sense notion of causality. The third of these is 
the villain of the piece. Metaphysicians seize upon it and have always been 
dissatisfied with Hume’s account of it. Several reasons for this are given, 
most of which are no longer even interesting. One of them is that there 
just is some je ne sais quoi which unites causally related events. Another 
is that Hume’s analysis is only a psychological description. This we shall 
take seriously, for Hume is himself partly to blame. The reason is this: 
Hume has given two analyses, not one, and although in the end the two are 
clearly and unmistakably distinguished, they are mingled in the course of 
the exposition. These two are first, a logical analysis of the idea or concept 
of causality which culminates in a definition and a series of rules for the 
use of the terms ‘ cause’ and ‘ effect’, and a psychological analysis of the 
process of inference which also culminates in what he calls a definition, 
summarizing a more detailed description of the process. 

Both of these definitions are given in the same paragraph, suitably 
italicized by Hume himself. The first, the logical analysis, defines cause 
as “an object precedent and contiguous to another, and where all the 
objects resembling the former are plac’d in a like relation of priority and 
contiguity to those objects, that resemble the latter ”’.6 The full statement 
of this, broadened out into eight rules, begins in the next section. What the 
rules add is mainly that a cause must be both a necessary and a sufficient 
condition. As is well known, they are the nucleus of Mill’s Canons. This is 
the final answer Hume gives to what causation is, and he seems to imply 
that it accords perfectly with what common sense means by ‘ cause’ and 
that it is adequate for all the purposes of a natural scientist. Let us observe 
that in all of this there is no word or phrase which in a relevant sense is 
“* psychological”. Nothing is said about strength of belief, or habit, or 

*Op. cit. pp. 170,172. 
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propensity, or even association. Yet this is his analysis of causation, his 
logical analysis of it. This by itself would dispose of the charge of psy- 
chologism. But admittedly there are still the dozens of pages of psychology 
that precede this. This is the other half of the story. 

In addition to the logical analysis Hume gives a psychological analysis 
of the process of causal inference. This is clearly another kind of analysis, 
which is more nearly a description. The result of it is Hume’s second defin- 
ition given immediately after the first one, defining a cause as “an object 
precedent and contiguous to another, and so united with it in the imagination 
that the idea of the one determines the mind to form the idea of the other, 
and the impression of the one to form a more lively idea of the other ’’.’ 
“Such an influence on the mind ”’, he adds, “ is in itself perfectly extra- 
ordinary and incomprehensible ; nor can we be certain of its reality, but 
from experience and observation ”’.6 This analysis or description is avowedly 
psychological, unlike the first. We shall presently see why two analyses 
are offered. 

The addendum to the second definition is worth considering for a moment. 
The second phrase in the addendum explains the first : the process of causal 
inference itself involves in the observer’s mind certain causal processes 
and is thus an instance to which the first analysis of causation applies. 
This has incidentally proved to be one of the stumbling blocks to a clear 
understanding of Hume. Has not Hume analyzed causality in terms of 
causality, begging the question? No, causal inference is a psychological 
process and itself a tissue of causal connections, as no one can sensibly deny. 
What we mean by attributing causal character to these connections is, if 
Hume’s logical analysis is correct, simply that the terms of the connection 
are contiguous, that the causal event is a necessary and sufficient condition 
of the effect, etc. It is also therefore necessary to reject utterly Russell’s 
contention that in his analysis of causation Hume has appealed to and 
allowed himself ‘‘ to believe in causation in a sense which, in general, he 
condemns ’’.® There is no new sense of the term here, only a new instance 
of the phenomenon and there is no reason whatever to suppose that Hume 
needs a new definition of cause for it, merely because for the time being 
we have shifted our interest from one sphere of its instantiation, the physical, 
to another, the psychological. To be sure, we may have to modify the 
logical definition somewhat in order to make clear how we are to construe 
(for example) ‘“ continuity ”’ in this realm, for it will admittedly not be 
contiguity in space, as in physics. But this is a minor matter. As to the 
charge of question-begging, this clearly arises from not attending to the 
difference between the logical and the psychological analysis. If we look 
at the former we find no reference to cause in the definiens : cause has not 
been defined in terms of cause, nor of association. Reference to association 

"Ibid. 

®*Ibid. 

°A History of Western Philosophy, p. 666f. 
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is only to be found in examining the process of inference, a purely psy- 
chological matter. 

The charge of psychologism is in this, the main achievement of the 
Treatise, unfounded. Hume has given a logical analysis for a logical prob- 
lem, a psychological analysis for a psychological problem. Moreover, he 
has done so explicitly. It will, however, be interesting to go back into the 
Treatise to confirm this still further and then take up other situations in 
which the charge has been or is likely again to be made against Hume. 


Itt 
The division of semiotic into semantics, syntactics, and pragmatics, 
especially the full segregation of the third from the first two enterprises, 
is accepted by most contemporary logicians and may even be described as 
a strong article of faith. Without prejudice to pragmatics, that is to say, 
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psychology among other things, Mr. Carnap puts it to one side and puts 


his whole energy into the other two. Why, we may ask, did Hume think 
it necessary to undertake both of these, virtually at the same time, and 
thus despite his getting them separated in the end, risk getting them hope- 
lessly confused ? 

Hume early in the Treatise distinguishes between philosophical and 
natural relations, a distinction that has a good deal in it to puzzle the student 
of Hume. When Hume finally propounds the two definitions we have 
mentioned he tells us that they exhibit the difference between causation 
as a philosophical and as a natural relation. These are what we have called, 
respectively, the logical analysis of the concept, and the psychological 
description of the inference. But in the early sections of Book II, Part 
III, Hume does not lean upon this distinction. He proceeds in an easy 
manner following his leads as they open up. The two kinds of analysis 
alternate in claiming his attention. He begins by giving at once two of the 
essential parts of the logical analysans of causality, priority in time and 
contiguity in space. But his point of departure is the prima facie or common 
sense notion of causality. He would not be faithful to the manifest content 
of this notion if he did not include also the mysterious idea of necessary 
connection. In seeking to clarify this and to track it down to direct experi- 
ence he is at once embarked on the other kind of analysis, the psychological. 
In the course of it he turns up another part of the logical analysans, namely 
constant conjunction of the cause and effect. Or rather, constant con- 
junction is a part of both analyses. Psychologically, cause and effect con- 
stantly accompany one another in experience or in the imaginative review 
of causal facts, or in a cross between the two : the cause in present experience 
and the effect as a projection of the imagination, of the effect in present 
experience and cause imagined as having already transpired. This leads 
him to the problem of inference. How can I infer an effect from a cause ? 
If we construe ‘ infer ’ as a logically validated transition, he can easily show 
that we can never make such an inference. But this is not enough. The fact 
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is we do infer effects from causes and causes from effects, whether to do so 
is logically valid or not. Well then, if we do infer and can’t help ourselves, 
“Nature ”’ always seeing to that, we must do the best we can: we must 
discover the peculiar logic of this kind of inferring, what the rules of this 
game are, and we must see how we actually do perform the inference, how 
in actual fact we do play the game. 

The second of these two tasks occupies the greater part of Hume’s effort 
in this part of the T'reatise, and its details are familiar. When we infer an 
effect from a present cause, the idea of the cause acquires, through past 
experience of similar sequences, the force and liveliness of a present im- 
pression. If we are dangling by our heels from a precipice our imminent 
death following loss of support is a ghastly reality immediately inferred, 
even though as yet the condition for it is contrary to fact. Back of this lie 
other causal processes “‘ in the mind ”’. Some of them Hume explores, most 
of them he wisely leaves untouched. But he has given sufficient description 
of what is strictly relevant : how we make the inference, the saltws from one 
item of experience to another. 

But now, even granting that this may not be inference logically validated, 
is it in any sense proper? When precisely can I infer, even in this new 
sense, whatever it is, that such and such an event will transpire? I cannot 
go back to the psychological analysis and say, well, I'll wait and see when 
my idea of the effect gains a really intense degree of force and vivacity. 
This would be as if a judge decided cases by reading up on what psychologists 
say motivates judges on the bench: they are brave or timid because of 
such and such psychic determinants ; they are moved by mysterious hidden 
drives which determine them to make a profession of what most men gladly 
flee, making dread and awesome decisions. All this is irrelevant and no 
rule for any procedure can be couched in terms such as these. It is not a 
rule at all. Those who have no eyes for anything but the psychological 
analysis in Hume tend to take it also as embodying the criteria for the use 
of the term ‘ cause ’. 

But to do so is to fall into error and confusion. All one needs to do is 
to produce a genuine rule that can be applied, subject to limitations such 
as these : (1) the rule must be internally consistent ; (2) the rule should 
have some conceivable application ; the strictness of this limitation can 
vary and may or may not include conformity to a “ verifiability criterion ”’ ; 
that is important for Hume since he has certain basic axioms which he has 
imposed upon himself at the outset : ideas must be considered as derived 
from impressions, whatever is distinguishable is separable, the general 
doctrine of natural and philosophical relations, etc. ; (3) since we are talking 
about a pre-existing concept, causality, an application of the rule must be 
such that approximately the same cases which are denominated causes 
(or effects) when we apply the concept prior to its analysis are also so de- 
nominated afterward ; (4) in addition to these, we may also choose to demand 
that the rule be useful. The essential rules are the first and some version, 
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however modified, of the second. The third limitation will insure that the | 
rules provide an analysis of a pre-existing concept. There are many cases | 


in which we do not set out to meet such a condition. 

We could now ask how well Hume’s rules conform to these requirements, 
but I shall not attempt this since so much study of Hume has already been 
directed toward it. Hume certainly exerts great effort to abide by the 
second principle, that of Applicability. This he does by formulating the 
rules to make any instance of them directly verifiable : observed sequences 
in time, coincidences in space or time, regularities of recurrence of resembling 
phenomena, and the like. Serious question may be, and often has been, 
raised whether the third rule, that of Conformity, is met, either in respect 
to events in common experience or in matters investigated by experience. 


Since Russell began to write about the philosophy of science there has also — 


been doubt as to the need and usefulness of the concept of causality, for 
pure physics at any rate, of a concept resembling Hume’s.!° 

If Hume is wrong he can be wrong on just these counts : (1) his psycho- 
logical description of causal inference may be factually wrong ; this will be 
an empirical error and nothing more ; (2) his rules may be inconsistent, or 
they may not be applicable in practice, or they may not conform to the 
use of the term ‘ cause ’ by science or common sense or some other reasonable 
endeavour that makes use of the term—and this is the place for the meta- 
physician to argue his case, whatever it is—or they may be, even if all 
these conditions are met, useless. 

We may or may not agree, therefore, that Hume succeeded in exploring 
the whole subject “to the bottom”. After offering certain essentials of 
the logical analysis he was obliged to offer a complete description of the 
psychological process and this in turn suggested further additions and 
modifications of the logical analysis. But in the end the two strands are 
entirely sorted out. The charge of psychologism does not hold. 


IV 


Logically validated inference is of special interest to us in reference to 
the question of psychologism. In the section “ Scepticism with regard to 
Reason ”, Hume makes a statement which cannot but give offence to logi- 
cians, if to no others, that “ all knowledge resolves itself into probability ”.™ 
Taken by itself it is surely a paradox. It offends everything either the vulgar 
or the learned have thought or said on the matter. Now since this all arises 
from psychological considerations as the section shows, it seems a sound 
basis for the charge of psychologism, even if the other charge already con- 
sidered fails. How does Hume arrive at this bizarre conclusion ? 

First of all, Hume is drawing attention to a fact over which logicians 
and mathematicians are prone to draw a veil. “ Figures don’t lie, but liars 


10Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge, its Scope and Limits, p. 453 : “‘ The concept 
* cause ’, as it occurs in the works of most philosophers, is one which is apparently not 
used in any advanced science ”’. 


1 reatise, p. 181. 
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do figure ’’ is a popular warning that, however “ objective ’’ we think logical 
and mathematical relations to be, they are first of all being thought, and 
thought of by fallible human beings. Such and such a conclusion is entailed 
by such and such premises, whether we infer the conclusion or not. “ It 
fortifies my soul to know, that though I perish truth is so”. I for one do 
not object to this. But we must note that many philosophers, mindful of 
the familiar, corrosive objections of the sceptics, have felt obliged to account 
for the eternality and objectivity of logical truths, sometimes by elaborate 
methods. So, to begin at the beginning, Plato elevates them (or something 
resembling them) to a world apart. Though sceptics may scoff, and though 
men are fallible, it is in principle possible, he thinks, that with the rational 
side of our nature we can rise to a view of the forms as they really are. Ab- 
solute truth can be grasped, though only when we have shaken off altogether 
the trammels of the body. An ontology of forms is called for. The relations 
which the mortal dialectician dimly and it may be erroneously grasps are 
truly what they are. It is an appealing ontology, especially for a mathe- 
matician. So also is Santayana’s Realm of Essence. Leibniz, likewise, 
moved, but not shaken, by the sceptic seeks to provide a safe haven for 
eternal truths. But it is not another world. It is all possible worlds which 
the truths inhabit. Nothing more specific is known of their habitat. 

We come now to Hume. “In all demonstrable sciences the rules are 
certain and infallible ’.1* Propositions such as the Pythagorean theorem 
or “3 x 5 = 30/2” are “ discoverable by the mere operation of thought, 
without dependence on what is anywhere existent in the universe ’’.1*> Even 
if there were no geometrical figures in nature “the truths demonstrated 
by Euclid would for ever retain their certainty and evidence ’’. The question 
for which Plato demands an answer, namely, how we can account for the 
eternality of these truths, never disturbs Hume in the least, except to ridicule 
the high flown ontologies of Platonists. He explains how we get abstract 
ideas, in the manner of Berkeley, and though he is gravely deficient in his 
theory of language, he accounts more or less for the way in which general 
and abstract words are invented and used. But he has no inclination to 
find some ‘‘ place’ for what he admits are eternal truths. The analysis of 
abstract ideas depends on resemblance. But resemblance is left as just a 
brute, inescapable fact. “‘ What it is” never disturbs him. Others, for 
example, would say, if A resembles B, A has something in common with B. 
What is this ‘‘ something ” ? Hume never raised such issues. We have then 
what many regard as a defect in his philosophy. There is simply no account 
of how or where eternal truths spend their eternity. Had he said they were 
not eternal, no one could ask him to account for them. What he seems to 
say is simply that they are always true regardless of the state of the uni- 
verse ; men come to believe them and if they are simple enough they are 
known for certain, and infallibly. But if they are involved in long processes 


12T reatise, p. 180. 
An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, p. 25. 
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of intuitive transition from one step of inference to another, in other words, 
demonstration, then memory must be called upon, which must identify 


this idea or formula with another, and error may creep in. Hume no longer | 


has Descartes’ confident solution of the problem, having perfectly clear 
and distinct ideas of the matter in hand—with the help of God. 

On the surface, Hume is guilty of psychologism in this case. But in 
fact he is not. He has recognized the fact that there are eternal truths. He 
merely declines to “account for” them as Plato, Descartes and Leibniz 
feel they must. He emphasizes the fallibility of human reason, that reasoners 
are “ flesh and blood, susceptible to mortal shock ’’. Had he had more 
respect for logic, as a science, as few in his day did, he might have gone 
on to set forth the logical counterpart to his first definition for causality 
and the eight causal rules, that is, have given the rules for logical inference. 
(It remained for Logical Positivism to add that ingredient to Hume’s kind 
of empiricism.) These would be, and are, entirely compatible with what 
he says are the fallibilities of logicians and reasoners. But he cannot resist 
the shocking paradox that “ all knowledge resolves itself into probability ”. 
The charge of psychologism rests on nothing more than this in this instance, 
and this is not enough. 

Hume thus overreaches himself with careless and paradoxical language. 
The same may be noted elsewhere. In speaking of the causal inference he 
is in the section ‘‘ On Unphilosophical Probability ’’ concerned to show how 
on the psychological side of the problem our belief in a forthcoming causal 
result may be weakened or perverted. For example, “the diminution of 
the union, and of the resemblance, as above explained, diminishes the 
facility of the transition’, that is, from a present event to another to be 
causally inferred from it. But then he adds that this ‘“‘ weakens the evi- 
dence ’’.1* In the context it is clear that this means “‘ weakens the evident- 
ness’. It is just such over-easy passages back and forth from psychological 
to logical language that obscure the kind, or the kinds, of analysis that 
Hume is giving. Otherwise this chapter is quite clearly a part of the psycho- 
logical analysis, yet not without implications for the logical. For if, according 
to the causal rules there must be a “‘ constant union ’’, then if in experience 
anything tends to diminish our opportunity of discovering this, the rule 
has not been or cannot be complied with. 


Vv 


We shall consider one more case which is contained in the section “‘ The 
Probability of Chances ’’. The whole subject is of course still a very contro- 
versial one and it is not yet clear whether subjectivists or frequency theorists 
or others have settled the basic issues of the subject. I shall limit myself 
to the general question whether also in this case Hume has given inappro- 
priate psychological answers to logical questions. 


14T reatise, p. 143. He also remarks “‘ when we give the preference to one set of 
arguments above another, we do nothing but decide from our feeling concerning the 
superiority of their influence ”’. 
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Once again, if, or insofar as, Hume sets himself a psychological problem, 
then only a psychological answer is appropriate, and he is at worst only 
empirically in error. He makes it clear that the psychological is uppermost 
in his mind. We are to consider “ what effect a superior combination of 
chances can have upon the mind, and after what manner it influences our 
judgment and opinion ”’,’® or as he says in other similar context, ‘ what 
causes induce us to believe ”’.1¢ 

Let us use Hume’s own example. We have a fair die marked with four 
white sides and two black. We must first seek to distinguish if we can, 
these two questions : (1) What are the rules of inference, if any, to guide 
us in cases of pure chance, e.g. by what rules can we infer that a side of a 
given description will turn up in so many throws ; (2) what causes induce 
us more strongly to believe that, in the present case, white rather than 
black will turn up on the first throw? We are in more difficult straits here 
to succeed in distinguishing the two questions. Hume at least attempts it. 
First of all, whatever result we take, for example that white will turn up, 
cannot be demonstratively known to be true, or to be false either. It is 
then not a demonstrative matter. But neither is it a matter of fact inference, 
nor a causal inference, where we can draw upon past experience to guide 
us, for cause and chance are absolutely opposed to one another.?” Commonly 
it might be said that though it can’t be demonstrated that white will turn 
up, yet it is likely that it will. Hume immediately asks what then does 
“likelihood ” or “ probability ’”» mean here other than a superior number 
of equal chances? So the statement “ The side having a superior number 
of instances (white) is likely to turn up ”’ becomes “ The type of side having 
a superior number of instances has a superior number of chances of turning 
up ”, certainly a negligible triviality.1 

Thereupon Hume abandons altogether any effort to do anything more 
than give a psychological solution, presumably to the psychological problem, 
that is, (2) as we have stated it. (1) is left unanswered. The psychological 
solution is that since each of the six sides has equal power in impressing 
itself upon our attention we do as a matter of fact expect a white side of 
the die to turn up since there are twice as many of them as of the black. 
Whether or how we can or ought to infer this, and from what premises, is 
left more or less unanswered. Thus only a psychological description of the 
inference is given.!® 

Opinions differ as to whether Hume is to be excused for this rather naive 


15T reatise, p. 126ff. 

Treatise, p. 187. 

“Treatise, p. 125. 

18T'reatise, p. 127. “‘ The likelihood and probability of chance is a superior number 
of equal chances ; and consequently when we say ’tis likely the event will fall on the 
side, which is superior, rather than on the inferior, we do no more than affirm that 
where there is a superior number of chances there is actually a superior, and where there 
is an inferior, there is an inferior ; which are identical propositions, and of no con- 
sequence ’ 

Loc. ols. ‘The question is, by what means a superior number of equal chances 
operates upon the mind, and produces belief or assent ”’. 
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result. Here Hume comes close to offering a mere psychological analysis 
where something more is obviously required. 


VI 


Only in the last case then can we say that Hume has fallen into the 
error of psychologism. In the first case, that of causal inference, he offers 
us a unique set of rules (very much in need of revision) for the use of the 
causal vocabulary. We may object that they do not adequately reflect 
common or scientific usage, but that is all. He is free to erect such rules 
as he sees fit, even if too much or too little may be included within their 
scope. He also gives us, distinct from this, a thorough description of the 
process of causal inference. 

In the second case, he presupposes but does not offer any of the laws of 
logic which can guide us toward valid inference. He does not in this case 
give us a description of the psychology of logical inference, but many of 
his remarks do fall well within the province of the psychology of logical 
inference. They do not constitute, properly understood, a psychological 
answer to a logical question, though his actual form of words might lead 
us to think so. 

In the third case, only a psychological description is offered, but what 
he has to say is at least not incompatible with modern theories of probability. 
He has no proper analysis of the forms of probability inference. It is clear 
that whatever this kind of inference is it is not to be subsumed under causal 
inference. For while certain causes must be present (the die must fall, turn 
up one side only, etc.) chance is essentially an absence of cause. Only when 
all except certain causes are excluded can we raise the question of a logic 
of chance or probability. From this we are to learn how certain kinds of 
conclusions can be drawn in situations which conform to the rules of pure 
chance. 

This then is the case, as it stands, for or against Hume’s expositions of 
these various kinds of inference being vitiated by psychologism. We could 
proceed to examine the charge still further by seeing how far Hume either 
confuses or succeeds in keeping distinct the logical analysis of other matters 
such as the “ continuity and independence ”’ of the external world, the idea 
of the self, and above all moral concepts, from a psychological description 
of the “‘ causes which induce us to believe’, for example, in the external 
world or the self. 

KarL~ ASCHENBRENNER 


University of California. 
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COMMENDING AND DESCRIBING 


My limited aim in this paper is to make some comments on the claim 
that the primary function of the word ‘ good’ is to commend. I shall claim 
that this is false ; but my main concern is to show that some views that are 
connected with this claim, and which might, in a modified form, survive 
the demonstration of its falsity, are incorrect. These views relate the alleged 
commending function of ‘ good ’ to what for short may be called its basically 
non-descriptive character. (By the claim that ‘good’ is basically non- 
descriptive I would understand what I think Mr. Hare holds: that the 
‘descriptive meaning ’ of ‘ good’, when it is applied to a particular thing, 
is given it by the conjunction of the evaluative or commendatory meaning, 
which is primary, with the criteria being employed.) These views find sup- 
port for the claim that ‘good’ is basically non-descriptive in the alleged 
fact that ‘ good’ is a commending word, and that commending is a very 
different sort of thing from describing. 

The first of the two doctrines of the relationship between commending 
and describing that I wish to consider is implicit in the use that Hare makes 
of the contrast between them, in, e.g., his procedure for exposing what he 
calls ‘naturalism’. I shall show in Section I that the contrast presumed 
there does not in fact exist, so that even if ‘ good’ were used to commend, 
this argument against ‘ naturalism’ would not achieve its aim. 

Section I also provides reasons for doubting whether even a modified 
version of the claim that the primary function of ‘ good’ is to commend 
could be correct. I shall suggest that it is nevertheless worthwhile to con- 
sider another line of argument purporting to maintain the non-descriptive 
character of ‘ good’ by reference to certain features of commending. This 
second view, which I consider in Section IT, is the one most straightforwardly 
summarized perhaps in the remark of Mr. Christopher Johnson that com- 
mending is a performance.’ The context in which this occurs suggests that 
the claim is closely connected with the claim that the verb ‘ commend ’ 
can be used performatorily. The suggestion seems to be that this shows 
that commending is not something descriptive, and that if ‘good’ can be 
used to commend, ‘ good’ must be similarly non-descriptive. 


I 


It will be convenient to refer to the claims already mentioned, that are 
to be discussed in this section, as (1) and (2)?: 
1C, Johnson, ‘“‘ Commending and Choosing ”’, Mind 66 (1957), page 68. 


*(1) is a quotation from R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952), page 
712. (2) is a view that Mr. Hare, among others, would, I think, agree with. 
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(1) The primary function of ‘ good’ is to commend. 
(2) The commending use of language must be clearly distinguished 
from the describing use of language. 

‘Good ’ is sometimes used to commend. A headmaster may commend 
the work of a pupil at a prize-giving, announcing that it has been very 
good, a credit to the school, etc. On the other hand, ‘ good’ is sometimes 
used without its use being a case of commending. If I say “St. Francis 
was a good man ”’, I cannot be said to have commended St. Francis. The 
suggestion would be most inappropriate. This is not only because of St. 
Francis’s remoteness in time : if I remark in conversation ‘‘ The abbé Pierre 
is a good man ’’, I shall not thereby be commending him. On the other hand, 
we can imagine a case where someone’s saying that the abbé Pierre was a 
good man might be taken for a case of commending. Suppose someone 
raises his head from his breakfast newspaper and informs an admiring 
family that the abbé Pierre is a good man. The members of the family, if 
accustomed to take moral instruction from the speaker, might think of 
this as his commending the abbé. But this would hardly constitute com- 
mending in fact. It is only because the family is misled about the authority 
of the father in moral matters that it looks like commending to them. Those 
not so misled would not think that he had the necessary authority. It 
seems, that is, that one of the conditions necessary for a case of calling 
someone good to be a case of commending that person, is that the speaker 
should have some appropriate authority. His saying it is one of the things 
that make it a case of commending. The case of the headmaster at the 
prize-giving seems to be a clear example of this. 

The authority requirement is not the only one, however. If the head- 
master, in the privacy of his office, writes by Smith’s name in a list, after 
a moment’s reflection, “ Good ” or “ V. good ”’, this will not be doing some- 
thing that we should normally call commending. Here the authority is 
present just as much as in the earlier case : what is absent is rather the 
actual use of the authority in the notice-inviting, attention-drawing way 
that seems to be involved in the clear cases of commending. 

The fact that ‘good’ only functions so as to commend when other 
conditions are satisfied also—the elements of notice-inviting and authority 
must be present also—suggests that it may be possible to commend without 
using any terms like ‘ good ’, i.e., without using any terms that we should 
all agree to be ‘ evaluative ’ if anything is evaluative. Perhaps ‘ descriptive’ 
epithets, used by an appropriately authoritative person in a suitably notice- 
inviting context, will constitute commending. One class of words that are 
descriptive in a way that it may be held ‘ good’ conspicuously is not, is 
the class of words that are used to refer to virtues and good qualities : 
*‘ courage ’, ‘ integrity’, ‘ kindness ’, etc. In certain kinds of context com- 
mending does normally take the form of saying (certain other conditions 
being satisfied) that a person has one or more qualities of a certain kind. 
In military contexts, for example, certain military virtues may be mentioned ; 
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and this, if certain other conditions are satisfied, may amount to commending. 

It might, however, be held that the words that stand for virtues and 
qualities that we think good are covertly evaluative, and that the existence 
of this kind of case does not therefore show that commending can take 
place without the use of evaluative language. It will not be necessary to 
go into this question if we can show that words not usually classed with 
virtue-words, or almost any ‘ descriptive ’ epithets, may, in certain circum- 
stances, be used to commend. 

It may seem that this is in fact not so—that, except where an epithet 
has taken on a special ‘commendatory force’, the mere description of 
someone’s action will not, even in the context of a notice-inviting kind and 
coming from an authoritative source, constitute commending. We may 
imagine the headmaster describing the hard work done by the pupil, or a 
commander describing the performance of his troops : and it does seem that 
if no explicit characterization of the work or the military activity as good, 
admirable, etc. (or in terms of recognized virtues, perhaps) is included, 
then, even if the context is such as to make us expect a commendation, 
what has been said does not by itself amount to commending. We might 
therefore conclude that what is necessary for commending is the use of 
words belonging to a far narrower class than the class of ‘ descriptive ’ and 
‘evaluative ’ words—namely, the class of ‘ evaluative ’ words alone. 

Consideration of certain kinds of case may make us doubt this con- 
clusion, however. Admittedly, to describe someone as (say) imaginative, 
among other things, will not normally be to commend him. It will not 
constitute commending even if you do it on a platform and present him 
with a medal. The suggestion of the whole performance might equally be 
that you were getting as near to commending him as you can without actually 
commending him. Suppose, however, that one describes someone’s actions, 
and then makes a further separate comment on them by saying “ This was 
imaginative”. The characterization is in a sense gratuitous. The act was 
already, we may suppose, adequately described without the further character- 
ization. Given the satisfaction of the authority requirement (in this case 
not very onerous), it would seem that this would constitute commending. 
We are being invited to take special notice of the possession of this character 
by the action, after the action has already been described : the notice- 
inviting element is provided by the special place given to the characterization. 

We can imagine cases where other kinds of description—descriptions of 
people as, e.g., resourceful, hard-working, clever, alert, thorough, accurate, 
reliable, stubborn—when occurring in this way in a special additional 
characterization of an action or a person’s qualities, would constitute com- 
mending. In such cases, the ‘ descriptive ’, as opposed to the ‘ evaluative ’, 
character of the terms in which a person or his conduct may be characterized 
does not have any relevance to the question of whether the characterization 
amounts to commending. (Gratuitous characterizations of this kind need 
not be commending. For example, ‘ generous’ can be used in characteriza- 
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tions of this kind without the speaker thereby implicitly claiming any 
authority.) 

The special requirements that have been noticed for a description or 
characterization of a person or his conduct to constitute commending seem 
to be only in one respect more than what is involved in the part of the 
0.£.D. definition of ‘ commend ’ quoted by Hare, as “ to mention as worthy 
or acceptance or approval ”’. One has to be in a position to do the ‘ mention- 
ing as worthy ’ (this is what the dictionary seems to leave out) ; and one 
then has to make it clear that one is not just describing the person, or admit- 
ting that he is good (for example) : one has to invite notice of this fact—no 
doubt on account of the attitude of the audience, as the dictionary suggests. 
It is not surprising that there should be a great variety of ways of doing this. 

It seems then that for an utterance to be a case of commending, the 
following conditions must be fulfilled. (i) The person issuing the utterance 
must have a certain authority ; (ii) he must describe or characterize the 
person, action or thing in question ; and (iii) he must give a prominence to 
the characterization that makes it stand out as comment of a notice-inviting 
kind. A further condition must obviously be satisfied if the cases of com- 
mending are to be distinguished among the larger class of cases of com- 
mending and of doing whatever (if anything) is its opposite (censuring, 
perhaps). It might be said that we must invite favourable notice if the action 
is to be one of commending. All that this amounts to is that the character- 
ization given must be one that invites a favourable attitude of some kind 
—or, as the Oxford Dictionary more non-committally puts it, acceptance 
or approval. (As some of the ‘ descriptive’ epithets in the last paragraph 
but one suggest, there might be cases where we should not know whether 
to take something as commendation or not. We need not consider here the 
possible question of when such cases will be cases of commending.) 

We have seen that, for the satisfaction of condition (ii), it is not necessary 
that the characterization mentioned in that condition should contain any 
‘evaluative ’, as opposed to ‘descriptive’, terms. Descriptions that do 
not have the essentially evaluative force that ‘ good ’ may be held normally 
to have can do the work. One might indeed be inclined to think of the cases 
where commending does involve such allegedly purely evaluative terms as 
‘good ’ as rather special cases of commending : where the characterization 
of the thing in a way that invites favourable notice takes the descriptively 
unsubstantial form of merely inviting favourable notice. Whether we look 
at it like this or not, it will be convenient to say that commending involves 
characterizing, and to accept a contrast between the cases where the terms 
of the characterization are ‘descriptive’ and the cases where they are 
‘ evaluative ’.* 


*R. M. Hare, “ Geach : Good and Evil”’, Analysis 17.5 (April, 1957), page 106. 
The full entry in the 0.H.D. is “‘ to mention as worthy of acceptance or approval, to 
express approbation of, praise, extol ”’. 

‘This involves an abuse of the notion of characterization. For the present purpose, 
however, this may be less misleading than an insistence on changing from the accepted 
philosophical use of ‘ descriptive ’ to a more normal one, 
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Two main points emerge directly from this discussion. First, the most 
obvious and indisputable feature of commending, that it is something that 
you must have a certain authority to do, by itself shows that (1) must be 
false. We have seen that to call someone good need not be to commend 
him. It might be felt that while this makes the choice of commendation 
not entirely satisfactory as a description of the function of ‘ good’, the 
main point involved in (1) still holds. ‘Good’, it might be said, is used to 
do something that differs from commending only in that condition (i) does 
not hold. This possibility will be allowed for in the next section. Here we 
may notice that we have in fact seen that even if condition (i) is left out of 
account, there are still cases where ‘ good’ is not used to commend, when 
condition (ii) (the notice-inviting requirement) is not satisfied. The head- 
master writing ‘ Good ’ in the list in his office provided a clear example of 
this ; others are provided by cases where we admit or concede that someone, 
or his action, is good. 

The second main point that emerges from the discussion so far has to 
do with the distinction between describing and commending. It has emerged 
that the distinction does not provide a contrast of a kind that has been 
assumed to exist, and which has been taken as a basis for arguments in 
moral philosophy, of which the best example is the procedure for exposing 
what he calls ‘ naturalism’ given by Hare at the end of chapter 5 of his 
book. The core of the statement of this procedure, and the essence of this 
line of argument, is contained in the briefer version of it in the following 
passage : 

. . it is not the case that there is any conjunction C of descriptive 
characteristics such that to say that a man has C entails that he is 
morally good. For, if this were the case, we should be unable to commend 
any man for having those characteristics ; we should only be able to 
say that he had them. (The Language of Morals, page 145). 

I am concerned here, not with the truth or falsity of the claim that an 
evaluative judgement may be deduced from a purely factual judgement, 
but with the argument Hare uses here to show that it is incorrect. The 
argument rests on a contrast between describing and commending, between 
saying that X has certain characteristics on the one hand, and commending 
him for them on the other.» What we have noticed about commending 
weakens the force of this contrast. We may expect that one way to commend 
X for having C will be to say that he has C, in a way that has the necessary 
notice-inviting force. Suppose, then, that ‘X is good’ meant the same as 
*X has C’. We could commend X for having C by saying that he had C, 
in a way that had the requisite notice-inviting force ; and we could say that 
he had C, without commending him for it, by saying that he had C, in a way 
that did not have such notice-inviting force. Similarly, we can commend 
X for being good, or we can say that he is good without commending him, 


5By ‘ describing’ here (Hare’s term), we may understand ‘ characterizing descrip- 
tively ’ (rather than ‘ evaluatively ’). My general argument, in terms of characterizing 
or describing, will apply to this special case. 
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by saying that he is good in a way that has, or in a way that has not, the 
notice-inviting force. (Commending people for being good, etc., is something 
that people in fact do; but Hare’s account of the relation between ‘ good’ 
and commending would make it either absurd or impossible, except where 
‘good’ has acquired a mainly descriptive force.) Thus it is not correct to 
say that, if saying that a man had C entailed that he was morally good, 
then we should not be able to commend him for having C, and should only 
be able to say that he had C. 

What is essentially ihe same point may be made with respect to another 
line of argument, where the case of one judgement entailing another is 
contrasted with one judgement containing the justification for another. It 
is suggested that those who commit the ‘ naturalistic fallacy’ have not 
recognized that descriptive judgments are related to commending judge- 
ments in the latter way and not in the former. While this may be true, it 
does not mean that commending cannot involve describing. It seems to 
be assumed that because a descriptive judgement may provide reasons for 
commending, therefore a commending utterance cannot describe, except in 
so far as the combination of certain known criteria with the commending 
language has a certain descriptive force. Describing is thought of here as 
related to commending rather as a report about someone’s conduct is related 
to a slap on the back for his conduct, on the strength of the report (which 
is a slap on the back and not a description). This illustrates only one of 
the ways, however, in which a justifying report may be related to a perfor- 
mance it justifies. Some performances justified by reports themselves include 
the giving of the report. If some enemy are approaching a town, we may 
sound alarm sirens, or we may stand on roofs, etc., and shout “‘ Enemy are 
approaching ”. It would be paradoxical to maintain that the former was 
the less sophisticated activity. 


II 


The argument of the preceding section started from the consideration 
of the view that the difference between commending and describing referred 
to in (2) was such that, if it is admitted that the primary function of ‘ good’ 
is to commend (1), then it can be seen that ‘ good ’ is basically non-descrip- 
tive, and why it is. We have seen that there are reasons for denying (1), 
and for denying the suggestion of (2) that commending and describing are 
related in a way that would, together with (1), show that ‘ good’ was non- 
descriptive. Whether or not the points having to do with (1) made in the 
last section are accepted, the points about (2) may be of interest. If (1) is 
rejected, it may still be felt that something like commending in important 
respects is the function of ‘good’; or it might be feli that only a minor 
modification of (1) is necessary, and that the essential points of the claims 
(1) and (2) still held. In either case, the discussion of the relation between 
commending and describing might have an exemplary interest. A similar 
implicit generality makes it worthwhile to consider another kind of argu- 
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ment, again connected with ‘ good’, that makes claims about the nature 
of commending, contrasting it with describing. This is the view conveniently 
though obscurely indicated in Johnson’s remark that 
(3) Commending is a performance. 

The context in which this occurs is again a discussion of the character 
of ‘good’. The suggestion seems to be that since ‘good’ is used to 
commend, and commending is a ‘ performance’, something follows about 
the character of ‘good’. To see what, more specifically, is being suggested, we 
must put a more precise construction on ‘ performance’ than it usually bears. 
How we should understand ‘ performance ’ here is suggested by Johnson’s 
earlier claim that ‘commend’ is a performatory verb, and that one way 
of commending is to say ‘I commend x ’.® It looks as if an argument along 
the following lines is involved in claim (3), taken together with claim (1) : 
“The verb ‘commend’ can be used performatorily ; i.e., ‘commend’ is a 
performatory verb ; thus commending is a performance, as opposed, e.g., 
to describing. But (1) the primary function of ‘good’ is to commend ; 
thus ‘ good ’ is used for a performance ; as opposed to being used for describ- 
ing. Thus ‘ good’ is basically non-descriptive ”’. 

Here, a contrast is being exploited between performing and describing ; 
and this, together with (1), is held to lead to the conclusion that ‘ good ’ is 
basically non-descriptive. Several points are involved : the nature of this 
distinction between performing and describing; the applicability of the 
distinction to commending ; and the relevance of a conclusion formulable 
as (3) to the character of ‘ good ’, supposing something like (1) to be true. 
(The contrast between performing and describing has been used in similar 
connexions elsewhere, more or less explicitly. Professor Nowell-Smith, for 
example, contrasts performances with statements and judgements, in his 
chapter on ‘ good’, and talks of performatory uses of ‘ good ’.’ All these 
points may be conveniently dealt with if we set out to consider whether 
*X is good’ could do the same job as a performatory utterance ‘I com- 
mend X ’ (if there is, or could be, such a way of speaking).® 

One kind of performatory use of ‘commend ’, which may exist, would 
be the use in utterances like ‘I commend X for . . .’, where an explicit 
characterization follows. The verbal formula ‘I commend ... for .. .’ 
could clearly do the job of a context of the notice-inviting kind. We can 
imagine that the locution might have been introduced by defining the use 
of ‘I commend ’ here as being equivalent to the provision of just such a 
context. There would of course be differences between the two ways of 
commending. The characterization is no longer done, in the performatory 
case, by explicit assertion : it is rather presupposed in the utterance. This 
does not cause any difficulty. The two forms of utterance are still two ways 
of doing the same job. Neither will succeed in being a case of commending 

*Johnson, loc. cit. 

™. H. Nowell-Smith, Hthics (1954), ch. 12, sections 2 and 3. 

*For the use of ‘ performatory’ here, see final footnote below. 
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if the person or thing does not possess the character either explicitly or 
implicitly attributed to it. 

It would clearly be implausible to hold that ‘ X is good’ was an alter- 
native to a performatory use of ‘commend’ of this kind. The descriptive 
element in it is too specific. The presence of this descriptive element would 
also of course make it an unattractive candidate for those who wish to show 
that ‘ good ’ is non-descriptive because it is an alternative to a performatory 
use of ‘commend’. They would only be interested in performatory uses of 
“commend ’ where the descriptive element was absent or at least far less 
specific. (‘Good ’ is “ the most general adjective of commendation ’’.) There 
might perhaps be a special use of ‘ commend ’ or a special kind of commending 
where the descriptive element was absent. Such commending, if it existed, 
would differ in an important way from the kind of commending we have 
considered so far, which we may call ‘ ordinary commending ’. The essence 
of ordinary commending has been seen to be the characterizing of a person 
or thing, and inviting notice of or drawing attention to the characterization. 
In the kind of commending just adumbrated, the element of notice-inviting 
is still to be there, but the actual characterization to which attention is 
drawn is to become attenuated and practically disappear. In this case, to 
hear X commended will be no more informative than to hear that X has 
been commended. We may reasonably consider that such commending is 
commending only in an extended sense of ‘ commend ’. 

Such commending, in an extended sense of the term, does seem possible. 
We may suppose that someone said, instead of ‘I commend X for. . .’, 
giving a specific characterization, ‘I commend X for some of his qualities 
or conduct ’, or ‘I commend X for his commendabilia ’. This kind of com- 
mending would be of an adequately non-descriptive kind. A further step 
could now obviously be taken of reducing the form of commendation to 
‘I commend X’. Here something must be ‘ understood’; but what is 
understood is that part of the more explicit formulation that is itself pre- 
supposed by the use of ‘I commend’. This kind of commending would 
be a use of commend in a performatory utterance of the form, mentioned 
by Johnson, ‘I commend x’. 

Could this be an alternative to the use of ‘good’? That is, could ‘ X is 
good ’ do the same job as ‘I commend X’? We have seen one case where 
a performatory utterance does the same job as a non-performatory utter- 
ance : the case where saying ‘I commend X for . . .’ did the same job as 
giving the characterization in a certain kind of context. Another clearer 
case is that of denial. Whether I say ‘I deny that p’ or ‘ It is not true that 
p’, I shall have done the same thing : I shall have denied that p or said 
that it is not true that p—which way we describe it does not matter. The 
fact that one way of doing a thing involves making a true or false claim 
while another does not involve making a claim at all (in that sense—in 
another sense, of course, you can make claims that are false (for example) 
by saying ‘I deny that. . .’) does not alter the fact that it is the same thing 
that is being done. 
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The present case does not in fact seem to be a case of this kind. What 
we have done when we say ‘ X is good ’ is to say something about X, which 
may be true or false. This is not what we have done when we say ‘I com- 
mend X’. The latter case involves our providing a notice-inviting context, 
‘supplying’ it by the formula ‘I commend’. Such provision cannot be 
made by saying something about X. Thus we cannot be doing the same 
thing when we say these two different things. 

The argument here is not the obviously incorrect one that a performatory 
utterance can never do the same job as an utterance that says something 
about something. It is the obviously correct one that the performatory 
utterance can only do the same job as an utterance that says something 
about something if the job it performs is that of saying something about 
something. In the case of denial the job performed by either kind of utterance 
is of this kind ; in the case of commending, in the extended sense, it is not. 

The crucial claim here, and the point at which any objection would 
have to be aimed, I think, is the claim that ‘ X is good’ says something 
about X, which may be true or false (and is thus quite unlike ‘ I commend 
X’, which involves doing something that cannot be done just by saying 
something about X). The sort of objection that might be made here would 
be that despite ‘ X is good’ having the appearance of doing no more than 
say something about X, in fact, because of the special character of ‘ good ’ 
among epithets, the utterance had a built-in notice-inviting force. This 
sort of argument could take several forms, for a full consideration of which 
a more detailed consideration of the relationships possible between perfor- 
matory utterances and the various other kinds of utterance which can do 
the same jobs would be necessary. I do not intend to undertake this here. 
For the special case of ‘ good’, it may be enough to notice the following 
points. 

If saying ‘ X is good ’ were another way of doing the job done by saying 
‘I commend X ’, then it would either be like saying ‘ X is commended by 
the speaker (or me)’, a performatory use of ‘commend’ in the passive 
voice, or it would be like saying something that may be represented as ‘ X 
is g!’, where ‘g’ stands for some epithet, and where the ‘!’ represents 
that the utterance is made with notice-inviting force of some kind. (These 
would be the two kinds of case where the commending is done with, and 
without, use of the notion of commending itself.) The questions corresponding 
to all these allegedly alternative ways of commending or saying that X is 
good will also be alternatives to each other. (This is not always the case 
with performatory and non-performatory alternative ways of saying or 
doing things. For example, in the case of the two ways of denying, the 
corresponding questions are not alternatives. Since commending is held to 
be not describing or characterizing, I think it follows that the questions 
will correspond. I shall not argue this point here.) Thus the question ‘ Is 
X good ?’ will be an alternative to ‘Do you commend X ?’ (to be under- 
stood as like ‘ Do you promise ?’, not like ‘ Do you bet ? ’), and will be like 
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the questions ‘Is X commended by you ?’, ‘ Do you say that X is g!?’ 
or ‘ Would you say that X is g!?’. This suggests two points. 

First, all questions of this latter group, like ‘Do you commend X ?’, 
belong to the class of requests or demands whether (or that) someone will 
do, or would do, a certain thing. ‘Is X good?’ seems however to be a 
question of a different kind, a question about X and not a question about 
what a person will do. Secondly, all the questions of this latter group, and 
‘Do you commend X ? ’, have a certain oddness about them that the familiar 
‘Is X good ?’ certainly does not have. These differences between questions 
that would have to be alternatives if ‘X is good’ and ‘I commend X’ 
were to be alternatives, to do the same job, suggest that ‘ X is good ’ cannot 
be an alternative to ‘I commend X’, that they do not do the same job. 

The discussion has also served to emphasize and illustrate that the 
distinction between performatory and other kinds of utterances cannot be 
assumed to correspond to a distinction between the kinds of thing done by 
the utterances. To show that commending can be done performatorily 
would not, by itself, tell us anything about the nature of commending 
(except that it is not like, e.g., answering Yes or No). If commending could 
only be done performatorily, more would follow : and if it were also shown 
that commending was something different from describing, it would follow 
that something that did the same job was also not describing.® 


*The use of ‘ performatory ’ in this discussion corresponds to only one of the two 
uses that seem to exist. Asked what a performatory utterance is, most philosophers 
would, I think, begin by mentioning such instances as ‘I promise’, ‘I baptize you’, 
‘I deny it’, etc. These utterances are distinguished by the fact that what we do when 
using the part of the verb that occurs in them is described with the use of another part 
of the same verb. By saying ‘I promise ’, I promise. This is the use of ‘ performatory ’ 
that I have followed. As we have seen, to say that an utterance is performatory in 
this sense is to say something about the way we say or do something, and not to say 
something about the nature of what is said or done thereby. Another account of what 
a performatory utterance is (seldom given explicitly) makes the description cover the 
wider class of utterances that are used to do something other than describe or report. 
It might look as if this definition would cover the class determined by the first definition. 
But it does not. ‘I promise’ would come under both definitions ; but ‘I deny that 

. ., and such utterances as ‘I say you’re a fool’, would come under the first but 
not under the second, since a correct description of what is said or done in these cases 
would be that he had said that such-and-such was not true, or said that so-and-so was 
a fool. We must therefore stick to one definition or the other, and not, for example, 
argue from the fact that something can be done in a way that is performatory in the 
first sense, to the conclusion that the utterance is performatory in the second sense, i.e., 
that what is done is not describing or reporting. 


J. W. Roxsrr Cox 


Queen’s University of Belfast. 
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COLLINGWOOD’S DOCTRINE OF 
ABSOLUTE PRESUPPOSITIONS 


THE DocTrRINE 
In the Essay on Metaphysics Collingwood outlines a doctrine which, if 
tenable, would rule out as nonsensical a large number of the questions 
around which philosophical debate has gyrated for several centuries. De- 
veloping ideas which are to be found in embryonic form in the chapter of 
his Autobiography entitled ‘‘ The Logic of Question and Answer ”’, he dis- 
tinguishes between relative presuppositions and absolute presuppositions.* 
The former are propositions, true-or-false, and are answers to questions ; 
it is clear from the examples given that they are affirmative answers to 
questions expecting either Yes or No as an answer. RP’s also give rise to 
further questions, that is, they have what Collingwood calls “ logical effi- 
cacy’. AP’s, on the other hand, although they give rise to questions, are 
not themselves answers to questions ; they are not propositions ; they are 
not true-or-false. To suppose that they are is the mistake of pseudo- 
metaphysics. 
“* Pseudo-metaphysics will ask such questions as this, where AP 
stands for an absolute presupposition: Is AP true? Upon what 
evidence is AP accepted? How can we demonstrate AP? What 
right have we to presuppose it if we can’t?’ 
True metaphysics, on the other hand, is 
“the attempt to find out what absolute presuppositions have been 
made by this or that person or group of persons, on this or that 
occasion or group of occasions, in the course of this or that piece of 
thinking. Arising out of this, it will consider (for example) whether 
absolute presuppositions are made singly or in groups, and if the 
latter, how the groups are organized; whether different absolute 
presuppositions are made by different individuals or races or nations 
or classes ; or on occasions when different things are being thought 
about ; or whether the same have been made semper, ubique, ab 
omnibus ”’.® 
Collingwood writes that he takes this to be the correct account of meta- 
physics because it is the one he finds in Aristotle’s “ when something else 
which I have shown to be nonsensical has been removed ”’.* 
This is the doctrine which I wish to criticize ; but first I shall mention 


1Abbreviated to RP and AP. 

*Hssay, p. 47. All footnote references are to the Essay on Metaphysics. 
*Loc. cit. 

‘Pp, 41. 
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three points that the Essay may be thought to be making, but which are 
not made there, nor entailed by any points that are made there. 


I 
PossIBLE MIS.NTERPRETATIONS OF THE DOCTRINE 

(1) Collingwood is not saying merely that metaphysicians are exceeding 
their terms of reference whenever they ask whether a certain AP is true. 
He is not asserting that the metaphysicians had better leave questions of 
this sort to someone else and confine themselves to the chiefly historical 
questions as to what AP’s have been made and when and how they are 
related. His prohibition extends to anyone who is inclined to raise the 
question of the truth or falsity of an AP. 

(2) From Collingwood’s denial that one can ask of an AP if it is true 
it does not follow that he should have denied that one can ask of an RP 
whether it is true. Although he remarks that every detail in a science depends 
on the AP’s made in that science,® this is hardly sufficient ground for the 
conclusion that RP’s are so intimately and in such a way related to AP’s 
that since we cannot meaningfully ask of AP’s whether they are true, so 
we cannot ask of RP’s whether they are true. AP’s do not entail RP’s. 
A science is not a tautologous calculus, but contains hypotheses and rests 
on singular statements referred beyond the symbolism of the science by 
means of demonstrative pronouns and co-ordinates. It would therefore be 
inaccurate to extract from the Essay the difficult dogma that all truth- 
claiming statements are meta-linguistic ones. Collingwood is no more 
embrangled in a linguacentric predicament than are Carnap or the users 
of natural languages. In a natural language we succeed in making state- 
ments about the non-linguistic world through the language, since the uses 
of many of the expressions in the language are taught ostensively. And to 
say the same of applied artificial languages is a tautology. 

Moreover, even if it be allowed that whenever a statement is said to 
be true, ‘ true’ is to be understood as ‘ true in the (or a) system of Galileo’ 
or ‘ true in Quine’s ML’, one is not thereby bound to a relativist theory of 
truth ; for what is sayable in one language is in principle sayable in other 
languages, though a given alternative language may need to be enriched. 
And the translatiou. is effected through the medium of a natural language 
which can perform this réle only if the truth-claims framed in itself could 
have been framed in an alternative natural language. 

Collingwood is not then open to the criticism that the conclusions of 
the logical theory of his Essay are inconsistent with his declaration that 
historical statements are objectively testable* and with his attempt to con- 
vince the reader by argument that his account of metaphsyics is the correct 
one and that the account given by the logical positivist is an incorrect one. 

(3) A further erroneous interpretation of the Essay consists in inferring 
that because Collingwood calls some presuppositions absolute and because 
he says that it is never anything but nonsensical to question these, there- 

SP, 52. 


SP, 188. 
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fore there is a fixed stock of presuppositions that are neither true nor false, 
and that once an AP then always an AP, rather as once a member of the 
French Academy then always a member. He admits the possibility that 
some AP’s may have been “ semper, ubique, ab omnibus’, but whether this 
is so is an historical question. The temptation to imagine that Collingwood 
considers all AP’s to be stable arises perhaps from an excusable reluctance 
to give currency to the phrase ‘relatively absolute’, but that he himself 
has a use for this phrase is clear from the various references he makes to 


the fact that AP’s change.’ 
Pp. 48 ff. 


III 
CRITICISMS OF THE DOCTRINE 
(1) Absolute Presuppositions Change 

How is the avowal that AP’s change to be understood ? It could mean 
that a sentence which states what is an AP for people living in one epoch 
states a different AP for people living in another epoch. But ch. VI of the 
Essay shows that the sense of ‘change’ Collingwood intends is that of 
passage from one AP to another, of the succession of, to take his own ex- 
ample, “‘Some events have causes ’’, ‘ All events have causes’ and ‘“ No 
events have causes ”’. 

How does such change occur? This is not easy to discover, for when 
an individual undergoes a change of this kind he is not able to detect that 
he is losing one AP and collecting another—or, at least, it is very rare for 
a man to be conscious of this transition : Collingwood is ambivalent with 
regard to these alternatives. He at first follows the weaker alternative and 
says that ‘“‘ people are not ordinarily aware of their absolute presupposi- 
tions ” ; he goes on to affirm unrestrictedly that people are “ not, therefore, 
thus aware of changes in them ”’ ; and he concludes that “ such a change, 
therefore, cannot be a matter of choice’. This conclusion, it will later 
become evident, is the key to the view that it is nonsensical to ask whether 
any AP is true. At one stage in the Essay he contrasts AP’s with assump- 
tions ; the latter, but not the former, are freely chosen. Yet although he 
repeatedly denies that AP’s can be put to the question and although it is 
apparent that he does this because AP’s are not freely chosen, Collingwood 
nowhere comes out loud and bold with an explanation why this latter feature 
of AP’s entails their unquestionability. “To inquire into the truth of a 
presupposition ’’, he maintains, “‘is to assume that it is not an absolute 
presupposition but a relative presupposition. Such a phrase as “ inquiry 
into the truth of an absolute presupposition ” is nonsense ’’.* It is not easy 
to see how this statement can be reconciled with Collingwood’s diagnosis 
that the Newtonian physicist, the Kantian physicist and the Einsteinian 
physicist make different absolute presuppositions : the first that some events 
have causes—though not all, for events explicable solely by reference to 
laws are not said to be caused, the second that all events have causes, and 

8P. 48. My italics. 

*Pp. 53-4. 
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the third that no events have causes. Appearances to the contrary, it is 
not the case, Collingwood warns, that one of these presuppositions is true 
and the others false. Let us for the moment allow this in so far as each 
presupposition is treated as absolute for, respectively, the Newtonian, the 
Kantian and the Einsteinian. But what are we to say of ‘Some though 
not all events have causes ”’ as this is understood by the Kantian ? It would 
seem that there is some kind of logical incompatibility between this and the 
Kantian ‘“ All events have causes’ and we should normally indicate this 
by saying that for the Kantian it is not true that some and not all events 
have causes. There is also the possibility that the three presuppositions 
are made at different levels and are complementary and all three true, 
This possibility aside, it is not far-fetched to imagine the inaugural Kantian 
having doubts about the Newtonian presuppositions hitherto left unquestioned 
by him, however painful it may be for him to bring these to consciousness, 
put them to the question, and finally slough them off. 

What could be meant by saying that a man had become aware of one 
of his AP’s? To be aware of this would be to have answered the question 
whether its truth could be called into question ; and a condition of his being 
able to do this would be his having performed the experiment of trying to 
question it. But then the point of no return would have been reached at 
which a sentence which previously conveyed an AP that was not true-or- 
false now conveyed a false statement—though, of course, this would not 
be now an RP : in Collingwood’s theory a statement which a person thinks 
false cannot be for him an RP. Now if my analysis here is valid, Colling- 
wood should have given us some idea of the method by which it could be 
established when and where it ceases to be absurd to question whether an 
AP is true. In default of this guidance, his doctrine of AP’s takes the form 
of undebated legislation. The difficulty or impossibility of becoming aware 
of one’s AP’s is nvt, as Collingwood implies, one of introspection, of getting 
the light of consciousness to shine through the darkness in which the AP’s 
do their work’: it is not a psychological one, but a logical one. More of 
this later. 


(2) Awareness of Absolute Presuppositions. 

We are told that people cannot choose to exchange their AP’s. This 
follows, says Collingwood, from the fact that they cannot become aware 
of them. We have suggested, however, that the obstacle to becoming aware 
of them is not an empirical one, but a logical and terminological one erected 
by Collingwood’s refusal to call anything an AP which can be brought to 
consciousness. Brought to consciousness by whom, though ? Even if Colling- 
wood had been able to argue successfully that a man cannot or cannot 
ordinarily bring off the feat of introspective analysis which will dredge 
up for him his AP’s and thus cannot elect which AP’s to reject and which 
retain, it would not follow that one man couldn’t spot the AP’s of another 
man. Indeed, that this is possible is admitted by Collingwood™ and cannot 


iP, 43. 
uP, 44 and passim. 
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be denied without leaving nothing for metaphysics as he conceived it to do. 
His programme for metaphysics which was cited earlier!? implies that the 
metaphysician is capable of becoming aware of the AP’s made by scientists 
and others and of comparing the AP’s made by some with those made by 
others. 

Two further troubles arise from this account of metaphysics. 


(3) ‘ Strains ’ 

How on Collingwood’s account of AP’s and metaphysics can changes 
from one AP to another take place? The explanation attempted in the 
Essay is one designed to fit the changes in outlook that occur among groups 
of people. It fits ill the changes that occur in the thinking of the individual. 
Yet it must be at least individual changes that come up for analysis when 
changes in group outlook are being studied. At the level of the individual 
Collingwood’s explanation in terms of “strains” is obscure, and at the 
level of the group it is left highly metaphorical and in need of interpretation. 
He writes : 

“Why . . . do such changes happen? Briefly, because the absolute 
presuppositions of any given society, at any given phase of its history, 
form a structure which is subject to ‘strains’. . . of greater or less 
intensity, which are ‘taken up’... in various ways, but never 
annihilated. If the strains are too great, the structure collapses and 
is replaced by another, which will be a modification of the old with 
the destructive strain removed; a modification not consciously 
devised but created by a process of unconscious thought ”’.1* 
That the author realizes that his language is metaphorical is evident from 
his recourse to inverted commas in this passage. Yet if the reader follows 
up the other references that are made to this theory of “ strains’ the only 
help he is offered toward getting clearer about it is an equally metaphorical 
exposition of the “ dynamics of history ” presented as an analogy of the 
way in which AP’s give way to one another : 

“The dynamics of history is not yet completely understood when 
it is grasped that each phase is converted into the next by a process 
of change. The relation between phase and process is more intimate 
than that. One phase changes into another because the first phase 
was in unstable equilibrium and had in itself the seeds of change, 
and indeed of that change. Its fabric was not at rest ; it was always 
under strain. If the world of history is a world in which tout passe, 
tout lasse, tout casse, the analysis of the internal strains to which a 
given constellation of historical facts is subjected, and of the means 
by which it ‘ takes up’ these strains, or prevents them from breaking 
it in pieces, is not the least part of an historian’s work. 


Where there is no strain there is no history. A civilization does 
not work out its own details by a kind of static logic in which every 
detail exemplifies in its own way one and the same formula. It works 


12V. p. 49 above. 
18p, 48, 
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itself out by a dynamic logic in which different and at first sight 
incompatible formulae somehow contrive a precarious existence ; one 
dominant here, another there ; the recessive formula never ceasing 
to operate, but functioning as a kind of minority report which, though 
the superficial historian may ignore it, serves to a more acute eye as 
evidence of tendencies actually existing which may have been dom. 
inant in the past and may be dominant in the future. And even an 
historian whose eye is not acute enough to detect this recessive 
element may have feelings sensitive enough to savour the peculiar 
quality which its presence imparts to the whole. The historian in 
his study can perhaps afford to neglect these strains, because he 
does not really care about being a good historian ; but the man of 
action cannot afford to neglect them. His life may depend on his 
ability to see where they are and to judge their strength. It was 
not by gunpowder alone that Cortez destroyed Montezuma ; it was 
by using gunpowder to reinforce the strains which already tended to 

break up Montezuma’s power ’’.14 
It is not my concern to assail this type of picture of history and historio. 
graphy, but rather to cast doubt on its adaptability to the job for which 
Collingwood tries to employ it, namely, that of elucidating the manner in 
which different sets of AP’s succeed one another. Collingwood would ap- 
parently include social, economic and psychological laws and pressures 
among the “strains” and “tendencies” which fight it out according to 
the “‘ dynamic logic ” of history. In the context of this discussion of group 
outlooks we are not entirely at a loss when told that ‘“‘ one phase changes 
into another because the first phase was in unstable equilibrium and had 
in itself the seeds of change, and indeed of that change ; it was always under 
strain’. And when we ask why the strain was such that this or that society 
declined, a plausible answer can be given in terms of empirical generalizations 
about, e.g., class structure, wage policy, or the birth-rate. When, however, 
we turn to, say, a study of Kant’s writings on science and, as Collingwoodian 
metaphysicians, endeavour to plot the bearing which his AP that every 
event has a cause has to the Newtonian AP that only some events have 
causes, psychological, economic or any other such “ strains ’’, “‘ tendencies ”, 
“ phases ” and “ recessive elements’ are not the only terms in which the 
question could be settled, and although an answer in these terms is often 
an adequate answer to a ““ Why?” question, it would not be an adequate 
answer to the question why Kant saw fit to abandon the presupposition 
that only some events have causes. I use the phrase ‘saw fit’ because I 
think it likely that he weighed the pros and cons of taking over Newton’s 
presuppositions. Whether he did this is something that can be settled by 
referring to his works. The relations that obtain between AP’s of the same 
and different sets resemble more closely than Collingwood is willing to allow 
those between the axioms of the same and different mathematical systems, 
in that both the former and the latter are relations of logical compatibility 


“Pp, 74-6. 
16Pp, 76-7. 
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or incompatibility. Where a particular person’s AP’s are being compared 
it must be at least in part their logical compatibility or incompatibility that 
are being referred to when it is said that they are “‘consupponible’’ or that 
the relations between them are “strained”. Now Collingwood is willing 
to accept this as a fair representation of what he means when he says that 
two AP’s are consupponible. Having stated that AP’s come in constellations, 
he goes on to observe that since each member of the constellation is a sup- 
position ‘“‘each must be consupponible with all the others ; that is, it must 
be logically possible for a person who supposes any one of them to suppose 
concurrently all the rest ’’, though, he cautions us, this does not mean “ that 
a person supposing any one of them is logically committed to supposing 
all or indeed any of the others ”.1* This is a clear definition of ‘ consuppon- 
ible ’ ; we have an analogy to draw on in interpreting it also, for the relations 
of the axioms of an axiom-set are of this sort. Unfortunately, this definition 
is at variance with some of the things said of the example given later in the 
Essay of AP’s that are alleged to be not consupponible. In the discussion 
of causality which the Essay offers as an example of what metaphysics 
should be, Collingwood lists three senses of the word ‘cause’. He then 
proceeds to analyse Kant’s use of the term and finds that he made three 
AP’s : (a) that every event has a cause, (b) that the cause of an event is a 
previous event, (c) that (a) and (b) are known to us a priori.!” Of (a) and 
(b) it is said that these 
“two suppositions which together constitute Kant’s definition of 
the term ‘cause’ are not consupponible : or at any rate not con- 
supponible except under a pressure which must produce a somewhat 
violent strain in the resulting structure. For in these two statements 
the word ‘ cause’ is used in two different senses. In (a) it is used in 
sense IT ; in (6) it is used in sense III. The combination of the two 
is an attempt at philosophical syncretism ; an unsuccessful attempt, 
because they are not propositions about the same thing. The rele- 
vance of each to the other is an illusory relevance, a merely verbal 
relevance which is not a real relevance because they use the word 
‘cause’ in two different senses ”’.1® 
It would appear from this passage that the two presuppositions are simply 
irrelevant to one another. But it cannot be argued that because two ex- 
pressions are irrelevant they are logically incompatible. The passage also 
implies that the reason why Kant’s (a) and (6) were not seen by him to be 
irrelevant is that they did not use the word ‘ cause’ univocally. “ It does 
not follow ”’, Collingwood continues, “ that Kant was mistaken in thinking 
both statements to be true. He was trying to state what people (himself 
included) meant when they spoke of causes’. That is, Kant’s (a), (6) and 
(c) are AP’s and therefore, like all AP’s, can be prefixed by the rubric “ in 
such and such a phase of scientific thought it is (or was) absolutely pre- 
supposed that . . .”.1® Hence (a), (6) and (c) do not state propositions, 
6Pp, 66-7. 
uP, 328. 


Pp, 331-2. 
19P, 55, 
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we are told, unless they are introduced by the proper metaphysical rubric, 
in this case, “I, Immanuel Kant, and my contemporaries working in the 
field of natural science absolutely presuppose that . . .”, or ‘‘ Kant and the 
scientists of his time absolutely presupposed that . . .”. Note in passing 
that Collingwood shows no sign of recognizing that the first-personal rubric 
calls for a different treatment from that of the third-personal rubric. Yet 
the former is far more difficult to handle according to his recipe for the 
conduct of metaphysics than is the third-personal form : if Kant was, as 
the first-personal rubric suggests, aware that he and his contemporaries 
presupposed that every event has a cause, it is extremely odd to deny that 
it is possible that he asked himself whether it might not be the case that 
not every event has a cause. 
There is, however, a more serious shortcoming in this contention that 
what follows the metaphysical rubric is not a proposition. Although we 
have seen that Collingwood at one point writes as though two presuppositions 
are not consupponible when they are simply irrelevant to one another, his 
more detailed analysis of Kant’s presuppositions (a) that every event has 
a cause, and (6) that the cause of an event is a previous event make it evident 
that presuppositions that are not consupponible are logically incompatible 
in the sense that they cannot both be true. Having listed three senses of 
“cause ’, he considers in turn Kant’s (a) and (6), noting of the latter that 
“the second Kantian statement, that the cause of an event is a 
previous event, is Humian : for Hume’s discussion is wholly based 
on the presupposition that a cause and its effect are two ‘ objects’, 
constantly conjoined by way of temporal succession. Now the cause 
of an event can be a previous event only when ‘ cause’ is used in 
sense II. If ‘ cause’ is used in sense III, as it is in Kant’s first state- 
ment, there can be (as I have shown) no difference of time between 
the cause and effect, and events between which there is a one-one 
relation must be simultaneous (above, pp. 314-15) ”’.* 

Without having been told what the three senses of ‘ cause’ which Colling- 

wood lists are* and without having read his previous argument, it is clear 

that his only particularized example of presuppositions that are not con- 

2P, 331. 


1Pp. 285-6: “*. . . The Term “ cause ’’, as actually used in modern English and 
other languages, is ambiguous. It has three senses ; possibly more ; but at any rate 
three. 

Sense I. Here that which is ‘‘ caused ’’ is the free and deliberate act of a conscious 
and responsible agent, and “‘ causing ’’ him to do it means affording him a motive for 
doing it. 

"a II. Here that which is “ caused”’ is an event in nature, and its ‘‘ cause ” 
is an event or state of things by producing or preventing which we can produce or 
prevent that whose cause it is said to be. 

Sense III. Here that which is “‘ caused” is an event or state of things. and its 
‘cause’ is another event or state of things standing to it in a one-one relation of 
causal priority : i.e. a relation of such a kind that (a) if the cause happens or exists 
the effect also must happen or exist, even if no further conditions are fulfilled, (b) the 
effect cannot —— or exist unless the cause happens or exists. (c) in some sense which 
remains to be defined, the cause is prior to the effect ; for wit: »ut such priority there 


would be no telling which is which. If C and E were connected merely by a one-one 
relation such as is described in the sentences (a) and (b) above, there would be no reason 
why C should be called the cause of E, and E the effect of C, rather than vice versa.” 
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supponible and which are therefore under “strain” is one which regards 
the expressions that follow the metaphysical rubric as ones capable of being 
contradictories. It might be thought that Collingwood regards his sup- 
positions as though they were axioms or definitions or prescriptions, but 
he refers to Kant’s (a) and (b) as “ statements’, even as “‘ propositions ”’, 
and when he does this it cannot be to (a) and (6) with their metaphysical 
rubrics that he intends to refer ; for it is said of (b) that it is Humian, and 
this would be absurd if the statement said to be Humian were the statement 
that Kant and his contemporaries absolutely presupposed that the cause 
of an event was a previous event, or the statement “I, Immanuel Kant, 
and my contemporaries absolutely presuppose that the cause of an event 
is a previous event’. Also, unless the statements without the rubrics are 
themselves incompatible, Collingwood’s analysis would give us no inkling 
of what he means by his term ‘ consupponible ’ ; since even ‘‘ Kant believes 
that p”’ and “ Kant believes that not-p ”’ are compatible with one another, 
and so too presumably would be “ Kant absolutely presupposes p” and 
“ Kant absolutely presupposes not-p ”’. 


(4) ‘ Unconscious Thought ’ 

Collingwood writes that the change from one set of AP’s to another, 
though “ not consciously devised ”’, is ‘‘ created by a process of unconscious 
thought ’’.22 Now, although these processes may be unconscious, if they are 
processes of thought it would in principle be possible to check that thinking 
by the rules by which conscious thinking and expressions are tested ; that 
is, it would be the sort of activity which, if it were performed consciously, 
would be testable by the usual logical and evidential criteria. If this is 
denied there follows the ironic corollary that Collingwood’s doctrine of 
AP’s is one which would seem to fit scientific thinking less well than what 
he disparages as “ low-grade ” thinking. Speaking of a primitive society’s 
belief in a pan-magical world, Collingwood says that “it is certainly not 
“experience ’’ that could shake it. Yet certainly it might be shaken. It 
might be shaken through the influence of a very powerful tribesman who 
found himself taking a different view; or by the prestige of some other 
community, accepted and revered in the first instance as extremely powerful 
magicians, and later found to reject and despise it.”** The explanation of 
a shift of outlook in a particular society might restrict itself to drawing 
attention to such “influence ” and “ prestige’, but there could have been 
some members of that society who were more impressed by the case that 
could be brought against pan-magical beliefs. Whether there were such 
critical members of the community would be a historical question, but it 
is a matter of logic that pan-magical beliefs are open to the possibility of 
being discarded on the basis of what Collingwood calls, in quotation marks, 
“experience ’ ; that is, they could be found unreasonable. It might not be 
possible to prove them untenable, but they could be shown to be superfluous 
or incompatible with other beliefs held by the tribesmen or with other beliefs 
that should have been held by them. 

Pp, 48. My italics. 

Pp, 194, 
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(5) Absolute Presuppositions Presuppose Nothing 
“The question ‘What does this presuppose ? ’ itself presupposes an 
affirmative answer to the question ‘ Does it presuppose anything ?’ ; 
and to ask that question is to contemplate the possibility of the 
thing’s being an absolute presupposition, and to claim that you would 
know it for one if it was one ”’.4 
If we take this statement seriously we shall have to deny that there 
can ever be AP’s, for no meaningful expression, whether propositional or 
rot, presupposes nothing, certainly not the expressions which Collingwood 
gives as examples of AP’s, e.g., ““ Every event has a cause ’’. This presupposes 
at least an affirmative answer to the question ‘“‘ Are there events ? ”’. 


(6) What the Newtonian, the Kantian and the Einsteinian ‘ take for granted ’ 

To the objection made in (5), it could be replied that although “ Every 
event has a cause’”’ presupposes an affirmative answer to the question 
“ Are there events ?”’, this is not presupposed when the sentence “ Every 
event has a cause’ expresses an AP, for when something is an AP such 
questions are never in fact put—and that is part of what is meant by calling 
it an AP. This reply returns us to the difficulty central to Collingwood’s 
doctrine of AP’s. At pp. 41-2 of the Essay Collingwood licences us to substi- 
tute the expression ‘ take for granted ’ for the word ‘ presuppose ’. Adopting 
this locution, Collingwood would apparently be saying : Kant took it for 
granted that every event has a cause, and whatever is taken for granted 
by a person cannot be questioned. However, as has been noted earlier, this 
amounts to nothing more alarming than an explication of what is meant 
in saying that something is taken for granted. And Collingwood admits 
that what is taken for granted by one man, e.g. the Kantian physicist, may 
not be taken for granted by another, e.g. the Einsteinian physicist. But 
what makes it impossible for Kant himself to refuse to question whether 
every event has a cause is Collingwood’s own stipulation regarding the 
way the phrase ‘take absolutely for granted’ or the phrase ‘ absolutely 
presuppose ’ is to be understood. As we have also observed already, this 
stipulation does not separate off a set of expressions whose birthright can 
never be questioned. The Einsteinian must have questioned the Kantian 
presupposition, and it seems highly likely that Kant himself raised the 
question of the truth of the presupposition which Collingwood says was 
one of his AP’s ; it is difficult to deny this in view of the elaborate deductions 
of the principle of universal causality which the Critique of Pure Reason 
contains, and in view of Kant’s acknowledgement of the fact that what he 
was saying about this principle went against what Hume had said about it. 
Collingwood’s discussion of Kant’s treatment of causality itself recognizes 
that Kant’s approach to the presupposition “ Every event has a cause” 
was highly sophisticated, far more sophisticated than is one’s attitude to 
things which would normally be said to be taken for granted. 

There is therefore some evidence for the view that Collingwood admits 
that the same expression can be used to convey either an AP or a propositional 

“Pp, 40, 
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conclusion. By making this distinction Collingwood’s doctrine is saved from 
the appearance it would otherwise have of setting a bar to any rational 
advance of scientific knowledge. This escape from paradoxicality is achieved, 
however, only by evacuating the doctrine of AP’s of any interest it would 
otherwise have. If it is now allowed that it makes sense to say that what 
was once taken for granted absolutely by one’s predecessors can be denied, 
it is of no moment to maintain that what is being denied is, ipso facto, no 
longer to be called an AP or to be said to be taken for granted absolutely. 
Such a terminological restriction sets no limit in practice to the questions 
which can meaningfully be asked. 


(7) ‘God Exists’: an Absolute Presupposition for the Modern Physicist 
whether he likes it or not 

To ask whether Kant believed that all events have causes is to suggest 
that he either believed or did not believe that every event has a cause and 
that if he did believe it an affirmative answer has been given to the question 
whether it was an AP for Kant that every event has a cause. This suggestion, 
however, is one that Collingwood warns us against when he denies that 
“supposing is one of the attitudes that we can take up towards a pro- 
position, so that what is absolutely presupposed must be either true or 
false’. In other words, in so far as we think of belief as a propositional 
attitude, if “‘ Every event has a cause ” is an AP for Kant, then the question 
“Does Kant believe that every event has a cause ?”’ must be answered in 
the negative. It is nonetheless true that Collingwood himself speaks of 
AP’s as objects of belief, but where he does so he is not using the word to 
refer to a propositional attitude. To say that it was an AP for Galileo that 
the book of nature is written in the language of mathematics is to say that 
this is for Galileo an article of faith. 

We thus have a second model to invoke in the attempt to get clearer 
about Collingwood’s doctrine of AP’s. This “matter of faith ’’ model, 
nevertheless, exposes weaknesses in the doctrine additional to those shown 
up by the “ taking for granted ” model. 

Speaking of logical positivists, Collingwood writes: ‘. . . if they knew 
a little more about the history of science, they would know that the belief 
in the possibility of applied mathematics is only one part of the belief in 
God ’”’.27 The suppressed premisses here are Collingwood’s earlier statements 
that because Christians held God to be omnipotent, it became a matter of 
faith that his creation should be, not a realm of imprecision as the world 
was for the Platonists, but one of precision to which mathematics could be 
applied. But it is a long jump from this historical theory regarding Galileo 
and his contemporaries to the conclusion that for anyone for whom it is 
a matter of faith that mathematics is applicable to the physical world, it 
must also be a matter of faith that God exists. 

%P, 48; cp. p. 33. 

%*P, 256. 

7P, 257. 
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(8) Absolute Presuppositions as ‘ Matters of Faith’ 

Further difficulties appear when we read that ‘‘ God exists” is an AP 
of “all the thinking done by Christians ; among other kinds of thinking, 
that belonging to natural science ’’. 

Although the Essay makes the distinction between metaphysical state- 
ments and scientific statements, it does not make it clear that a parallel 
distinction has to be made between theological statements and religious 
statements. Collingwood needs to make this distinction if only to enable 
sense to be ascribed to his claim that ‘ God exists ’ means ‘ somebody believes 
that God exists **® Otherwise, he would be saying here that ‘ God exists’ 
means ‘ somebody believes that somebody believes that somebody believes 
that . . .’, and we should never be able to learn what it is that somebody 
believes. Thus, Collingwood’s point must be that the theological and meta- 
physical statement® ‘ God exists ’ is equivalent to the statement that some- 
body, a particular religious believer, presupposes absolutely that God exists. 
We note that according to Collingwood the natural scientist makes this 
AP whether he considers himself a believer or not, and that Collingwood 
counts himself a follower of Aristotle in identifying theology with meta- 
physics. We have also discovered that in Collingwood’s opinion all meta- 
physical statements are historical ones and so true or false and testable as 
are in principle any historical statements. What it is that is presupposed, 
however, is not itself a proposition and so is not true or false. I now submit 
that even when we stop thinking of AP’s as things we believe, and speak of 
them instead as things we take on faith, there must be something which is 
taken on faith and this must be more than merely, for example, the words 
‘God exists’. Even if it is correct to say that the unsophisticated Christian’s 
statement ‘ God exists’ or ‘God is love’ is always prefixed, no less than 
the theologian’s versions of these statements, by the implicit or explicit 
metaphysical rubric ‘ We take on faith . . .’ or ‘Credo. . .’, something is 
being claimed as the object of that faith. That this is so is particularly 
clear in the case of the recent convert : he is certainly not taking it for 
granted that God exists and certainly not merely participating in a ritual 
recitation of words deemed to have no reference beyond the ritual. The 
believer believes in something ; and he believes that this belief can be put 
to the test—even if only in another life. Collingwood’s account of the Christ- 
ian AP ‘ God exists ’ implies that the Christian is mistaken if he thinks that 
‘God exists’ makes a truth-claim. Yet unless the Christian continues to 
think that he is making a truth-claim, it is difficult to see how he could 
continue to be a Christian. Collingwood’s doctrine of AP’s is thus especially 
inadequate as applied to the articles of religious faith. 


Joun E. LLEWELYN 
University of New England, Armidale. 


*P, 186. 
2»P, 188. 


%All theological statements are said to be metaphysical statements ; v. Essay ch. I 
and p. 46 and pp. 187 ff. 
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DECISIONS, RESOLUTIONS AND MORAL CONDUCT 


I 


Recent discussions in moral philosophy have, in large part, centred about 
the structure of language in the area of asking for advice and giving advice, 
and this in the context of making a choice. Such discussions have been 
conducted within a given background of assumptions as to the mechanics 
of morals, or the forms in which moral activity is cast. In brief outline, it 
is supposed that four steps are taken in arriving at an action with which a 
moral principle is concerned : (1) a man asks ‘ What am I to do?’ ; (2) he 
moves to the position ‘I ought to do. . .’; (3) he decides ‘I shall... .’; 
(4) he does something. The analysis then proceeds to look at the relation- 
ships, logical and factual, between each of the four positions. It is thought 
that once we grasp the connections between each of these steps we shall 
have arrived at an understanding of how it is that moral rules guide conduct. 

Within this schema, the utterance ‘I shall .. .’ stands between the 
action, which it precedes, and the judgement ‘I ought. . .’, which it follows. 
As for the connection between ‘I ought. . .’ and ‘I shall. . .’, one finds 
wide disagreement amongst philosophers. As between ‘I shall .. .’ and 
doing something which follows, however, the authorities are in substantial 
agreement.! We find held in common, that is, the claim that it is an analytic 
truth to say that if a man has decided to do a thing, but does not do it, 
then either he changed his mind, or he was prevented. Let us narrow our 
attention to this issue. 

To make this claim is to claim that the criterion by means of which we 
are to know whether or not in any given case, the utterance ‘I shall. . .’ 
is to count as a decision, consists in three tests. If and only if (1) the act 
purported to have been decided upon was accomplished, or (2) the agent 
was prevented, or (3) the agent changed his mind, are we to be allowed to 
say that the utterance of ‘I shall . . .’ amounts to the expression of a 
decision. But are there not other conditions under which we should be fully 
justified to say of a man that he “ decided” ? Could a man not decide to 
do a thing and then forget ; and are we to be obliged to call his utterance 
‘I shall . . .” as something less than the expression of a decision because 
he forgot ? Again, what of the case where one decides to do a thing but 
fails to do it through a mistake ? Clearly the proposed criterion is inadequate. 
Suppose, however, that the criterion can be adjusted to allow for these 
objections. Another test remains conspicuously absent from the list, namely 
(4) weakness of will. The significance of this requires explanation. The 


1R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952), p. 20. 
P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (Penguin Books, London, 1954), pp. 101-102. 
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criterion for what constitutes a decision purports to lay down rules which 
explain in large part how moral rules guide conduct. That is, aside from 
the problem of clarifying the move from ‘I ought. . .’ to ‘I shall. . .’, 
it is claimed for the suggested criterion that it explains the move from ‘I 
shall . . .’ to doing something. The explanation for this move, we are told, 
is simply that if the utterance ‘I shall. . .’ is the expression of a decision, 
it entails doing the thing, unless the agent changed his mind or was pre- 
vented, etc. In the course of offering this explanation, the alternative ‘“ I 
know I said I would do it but it proved too difficult’, or “. . . but I was 
too weak ”’ is ignored. 

I wish to suggest that amongst the most significant features of a man’s 
day-to-day life is the fact that keeping to one’s moral principle can at times 
be difficult and painful. No account of the relations between holding moral 
principles and acting in accord with (or contrary to) them is complete which 
does not include the conflict between duty (in its broadest sense) and inclin- 
ation. Accounts of moral rules which follow in the fashion of the outline 
just given tend to obscure our understanding of this conflict. Our attention 
is diverted to other quarters. Our attention has been directed toward the 
making of decisions. This is natural ; for the practice has arisen of attacking 
the problems in moral philosophy first through an analysis of the structure 
of the language of choice in a non-moral context. Now it is quite obviously 
clear, if I am confronted with a choice, say as to whether I am to wear a 
blue, a green, or a red tie today, that what is called for is a decision. But 
are we to suppose that, by analogy, a decision has in the pattern of language 
when the choice is a moral choice between what one believes one is obliged 
to do on the one hand, and what on the other one is sorely tempted to do, 
the same place as it had in the structure of discourse concerning a non-moral 
choice ? I propose to show that such an analogy rests on a mistake. That 
is, I wish to question whether the concept of a decision is sufficiently repre- 
sentative of all the important positions which may be taken between ‘I 
ought . . .’ and acting in some related way, such that an adequate analysis 
of the structure of moral language has been rendered when ‘I shall. . .’ is 
analysed only in so far as it is taken to be the expression of a decision. 

An article by Hampshire and Hart is especially relevant to this question.” 
One of the conclusions reached in the article is that in the case where a 
person has doubts based upon empirical evidence, that is upon his own past 
behaviour, as to whether he can or cannot do a certain thing, he cannot 
be said to have decided to do it. That is, ‘ ‘‘ I have decided to do this ” 
entails ‘‘ I am certain that I will do this unless I am in some way prevented ”’ ’ 
(ibid., p. 2). If, for example, “a person is convinced by empirical evidence 
that he will certainly refuse, then he must be convinced by this evidence 
that it is (not) in his power (not) to refuse . . .” (p. 5, my parentheses). 
That is, ‘ nothing would count as a decision to do that which he is certain 


*S. Hampshire and H. L. A. Hart, ‘ Decision, Intention, and Certainty ’, Mind, 
Ixvii, (1958), pp. 1-13. 
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on other grounds that he will in any case do, and nothing would count as 
a decision to do that which he is certain that he will not do” (p. 9). Thus 
where a person after saying ‘“‘ Yes, I shall do X”’ still has doubts as to 
whether he (predictively) will, we cannot count his saying ‘I shall” as a 
decision. Like entailment, decisions do not admit of degrees. The criterion 
against which the expression ‘I shall . . .’ is tested to determine if it is 
to count as a decision is whether the speaker is predictively certain (but not 
on other, independent grounds) that he will in fact do the thing in question 
unless he is prevented or changes his mind, etc. But what then are the 
conditions of this predictive certainty ? 


II 


Before I can attain that intentional certainty not based upon evidence, 
that I will in fact do a thing unless prevented, etc., I must have reached 
the conclusion that I am able to do it. If a man has reached such a conclusion 
or is of the opinion that he can do a thing, and then decides, he is at that 
point predictively certain that he will as a matter of fact do the thing. If 
on the other hand empirical evidence leads a man to conclude directly and 
with certainty that he will do a thing, then this evidence must also convince 
him that he can neither decide that he will do it nor decide that he will 
not. Our answer to the question “‘ What are the conditions for a decision ? ”’ 
turns upon the issues of one’s knowledge of what one can or cannot do, and 
of one’s beliefs in this regard. I shall not attempt anything in the nature 
of a complete analysis of this sort of knowledge. Certain relevant facts, 
however, stand out. 

A man’s knowledge of what he can do is empirical knowledge, that is, 
knowledge based upon his own past behaviour (I can do that thing now 
because I have done it before) or upon that of the behaviour of others (John 
has done it so surely I can. I am as good as John). Secondly, as regards 
our opinions or beliefs of what we can or cannot do, it is an analytic truth 
that if a man claims to know he can do a thing, or believes he can do it, 
he then has no doubts as to whether he can do it or not. The converse of 
this is also a matter of logical necessity ; that is, from the fact that a person 
has no doubts, it follows that he believes he can do the thing, or would in 
appropriate circumstances vlaim he was able to do it. So much of the struc- 
ture of language in the areas of knowledge and claims to knowledge is a 
matter of general agreement. But what of the connections between knowing, 
claiming to know, and feeling certain? These issues continue to be matters 
of controversy. Is it an analytic truth that, if a man knows he can do some- 
thing, he then has no doubts as to whether he can or cannot do it? Or is 
this only an empirical truth? Or is it simply false? The arguments which 
are to follow do not stand or fall on our answer to this question, and therefore 
I do not propose to attempt a solution. But whatever the solution to this 
problem, it is in any case quite certain that from the fact that a man has 
no doubts in any single case, it does not follow that he knows he can do the 
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thing. (He thinks he knows but he may be mistaken.) What is necessary 
to the arguments which follow, and what I do propose to show, is that 
although in any single instance a man may think he knows but be mistaken, 
as a general rule, or in the great majority of cases, it must be true that if 
a man has no doubts he then also knows he can do the thing in question. 

In any given case it may happen that a person have no doubts that he 
can do what is utterly impossible, or that he entertains doubts as to his 
ability to do a thing which he can in fact do with ease. In some such cases 
a man may have good reason for the doubt or confidence in question. His 
doubts may be reasonable and yet prove to be wrong. (Of course, they 
may have been foolish or rash opinions.) The logic of our concepts of know- 
ledge allows for this. What our language cannot allow for is a systematic 
or consistent error in this regard. That is, although it might happen in a 
particular case that a person have no doubts that he is capable of doing 
a thing of which he is actually incapable, in the great majority of cases if 
a man has no doubts, he then can do the thing, and a fortiori he knows he 
can do it. It is not a matter of strict logical necessity that all cases in which 
one has no doubts are cases in which one knows, for it'may well happen that 
one have no doubts and yet not know. But it is a matter of logic that most 
of the cases in which we have no doubts are cases in which we do know. 
(It is not necessary that any given perception be veridical—we do have 
delusive perceptions—but it is so that most of them be veridical. It is a 
matter of logic that all perceptions cannot be delusive.) For unless this 
were true we should have no concepts of doubt nor of confidence with regard 
to our capabilities at all. The existence of our concepts of ‘“ knowing I 
can do such and such ’’, and of doubt and confidence, is contingent upon a 
general rule of correlation between what a man believes he can do (has no 
doubts he can do) and what he actually is capable of doing. For if it were 
not the case that in general our confidence in our ability to do what we 
believe we can do was confirmed, we should have no concepts of doubt nor 
of confidence at all. And if it were not the case that in general what we 
believe we can do we can also truly claim to know that we are able to do, 
we should then lack the concert of “ knowing I can do such and such”. 
(If it were not the case that most of our perceptions were veridical we should 
not have the concept of ‘‘ material object ’’ which we do have.) 

All cases, then, in which a man has no doubts he can do X, or feels certain 
he can do X, are cases in which he would in appropriate circumstances claim 
to be able to do X, and all cases of the latter are cases of the former. Further, 
the large majority of cases in which a man claims he can (not) do a thing 
are cases in which in fact he can (not) do it, and therefore are cases in which 
he knows he can (not). Now, to say this is to say that in general the cases 
in which a man has no doubts or feels certain are cases in which doing the 
thing presents relatively little difficulty, for to say of a man that he knows 
he can do a thing is to say among other things that the thing is for him 
relatively easy. In general, then, we have doubts in cases where the matter 
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before us is in fact difficult, and we feel certain where no difficulty arises. 

From this it follows that the cases in which a man can decide to do a 
thing are (with exceptions) cases in which doing the thing presents no diffi- 
culty. No doubts based upon empirical evidence do arise, and therefore no 
signs of doubt on the part of the agent arise, in cases where no difficulty is 
foreseen in carrying out the decision. Again, it is an analytic truth that a 
man can decide to do only those things which he believes to be relatively 
simple ; and it is in the general case, or in the great majority of cases, true 
that the things which a man believes he can do with relative ease are the 
things which he can in fact do. To say this is of course in no way to deny 
the very obvious fact that what is simple for one man to do may be difficult 
for another. 

But suppose one decides to do something difficult. Is that not possible ? 
Suppose I have decided to give up smoking. I intend to give it up. But am 
I certain that in fact I shall? No. Here we should say, “ You really can’t 
decide to do without smoking if you are not certain that you will”. Indeed, 
one might hear “I can’t just decide to do without smoking. I don’t know if 
I can” (one’s doubts based upon the evidence of one’s past behaviour), 
“but I will try” (an expression of a resolution). We should then like to 
say that one may resolve to give up smoking with this or that degree of 
firmness, conviction, or sincerity. On the other hand “I firmly resolve to 
go to the films this evening ’’, where no difficulty is foreseen in doing this, 
is clearly absurd. In cases where a decision can be made, a resolution made 
with such and such a degree of conviction is inappropriate. The point here 
is that ‘I shall. . .’ can be used to express not only a decision, but a resolve 
as well, or an intention for which ‘resolve’ is too strong. One has not 
exhausted the uses or meanings of the expression ‘I shall do X’ if, upon 
discovering that the agent did not in fact do X, nor change his mind, etc., 
one refuses to call his utterance the expression of a decision. It follows, 
then, that having said “I shall do X ” one need not (even in general) have 
changed one’s mind nor have been prevented from doing X, if it turns out 
that one does not do the thing. For ‘I shall . . .” may be interpreted as 
an expression of a resolution, which in this case one has failed to keep. 

Reasoning in this manner uncovers the central truth in the view that a 
man (logically) must carry out his decision if it is to be counted as a decision. 
Once adjustments are made to allow for forgetfulness or mistake, etc., it 
is seen to be generally true that, unless a man is prevented or changes his 
mind, he must as a matter of logic do what he decides. For if it were not 
the case that in general our confidence in our ability to do what we believe 
we can do, was confirmed, we should have no concepts of confidence nor of 
doubt at all. If that were so we should then never be in a position to feel 
certain we shall in fact do what we decide. And if this were so, neither 
should we possess the concept of a “ decision ’’, for our notion of a decision 
is, in logic, contingent upon our idea of certainty. That is, the existence 
of the concept of ‘“‘ deciding ” is contingent upon a general correspondence 
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between what one believes one can do (or what one believes is simple to 
do) and what one can do (is simple). It is precisely this ease of doing the 
thing in question which allows a man to be certain that he will do it, if he 
decides to, and which therefore allows us to count the utterance ‘I shall 

. . as a decision. To say this is of course not to say that in any single 
instance is a man (logically) obliged to do what he decides. Still less is it to 
say that a man once having uttered ‘I shall do X’ must do X if his 
utterance is to be counted as sincere. 

Although it is in general quite proper to exclude the alternative “I 
decided to do that but I was too weak to go through with it ”’, this is so 
because of the limited application of our concept of a decision in a moral 
context, and not because the idea of “ failing through weakness ” has no 
application. The scope of our concept of “ failing through weakness ”’ or 
of “failing because the thing proved too difficult ” is very wide indeed. 
For the whole point of having an expression of resolution is that I am not 
certain that I shall in fact do the thing. Being uncertain of this, I cannot 
as a matter of logic decide to do it. What I do instead is to resolve. Thus 
the possibility of failing to do the act in question is built into the concept 
of making a resolution. To claim that one cannot have resolved to do a 
thing if one fails to do it, not having changed one’s mind, etc., is a contra- 
diction in terms. In such cases, it is logically necessary that one might fail 
to keep one’s resolve, because of the difficulty of the action in question. 

Of the many moves which may be made between concluding “I ought 

. .” and doing something, all except for deciding must allow for weakness 
of will. Further, if it is agreed that the notion of a conflict between duty 
and inclination is central to ethics, we then have good reason for giving 
first place in our schema of the structure of the language of morals to the 
notion of a resolve rather than to that of a decision. For moral rules do not 
exhort a man to do that which he would do in any case. Their function 
rather is to demand of us that we do that which otherwise we should not 
do; that is, broadly speaking, their function is to demand of us certain 
things which are difficult. In describing moral language, therefore, we ought 
to pay close attention to the modes of expression whose particular functions 
arise in cases where the difficulty of keeping to one’s moral principles is in 
question. Foremost amongst these, I submit, is our notion of a “ resolution ”’. 


Il 


The purpose of forging an analytic connection between saying “I shall 

.’ and acting was to give an explanation of how moral principles can 
guide conduct. This approach was encouraged by the theory that the only 
way to know what moral principles a person really holds is to observe what 
he does.* It was thought, that is, that acting in certain ways entails holding 
certain principles, and it was assumed that no moral principles are held by 
a man other than those entailed by his actions. Given this it follows that, 


*Hare, op. cit., p. 1. 
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if a man holds certain moral principles, he must as a matter of logic act 
in accord with them. That is, the action-guiding nature of moral rules was 
seen to be a matter of logical necessity. 

If an analytic connection did exist between holding principles and acting 
in accord with them, then from observing a person’s actions we could have 
certain knowledge of his principles. To the extent to which this paper has 
dispelled the notion of such an analytic connection, it may appear that the 
action-guiding function of moral rules has been lost. But to say that a 
person’s conduct is not to be analytically and demonstratively deduced 
from his principles is not to say that one’s principles have no influence over 
one’s actions. The unique feature of moral language is that it is prescriptive ; 
it makes recommendations of an especially compelling sort. But to make 
such recommendations is to guide conduct. In taking a prescriptionist view 
of moral language one asserts that the action-guiding feature of moral rules 
is a datum which is to be noted, not explained. 

In the absence of this certain knowledge of a person’s moral principles, 
how are we to tell what principles one does hold? In addition to what one 
does, the most obvious but most neglected criterion is what one says. There 
would seem to be a prejudice against accepting what a person says as an 
indication of what principles he holds. But this is founded on too narrow 
a view of what constitutes evidence that one subscribes to certain moral 
principles. If one is prepared to admit that no deductively certain knowledge 
of a person’s moral principles is to be had, then one should be prepared to 
accept sources of evidence other than a person’s actions. For surely one 
displays one’s principles in a discussion on slavery, or on H-bombs, or 
colonialism, as well as in one’s personal conduct. Is it not a mistake to 
confine one’s judgements of another’s moral principles to the narrow range 
of actions which an individual actually undertakes ? 


M. C. McGuire 
Washington, D.C. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


THINKING THAT AND KNOWING THAT 


In The Philosophical Quarterly for October 1958, Mr. E. M. Adams 
argues that the verb ‘ know’ is not only a “ capacity dispositional achieve- 
ment verb” but also, in contradiction to Professor Ryle, an “ episodic 
achievement verb” on the grounds that (a) ‘knowing that p’ means 
“successfully thinking that p’ and that (6) ‘ thinking that p’ can “ refer 
to a mental act, a doing of some kind”’. These two premises seem to me 
to contain a tangle of confusions which I shall try to unravel in section A. 
In section B I shall try to show a sense in which, nevertheless, the con- 
clusion that ‘know’ is sometimes an episodic achievement verb may be 
true. Here too I shall suggest what I consider to be the relation of thinking 
that and knowing that. 


A 


1. ‘ Think that’ is never used to “refer to a mental act, a doing of some kind’’. 
(i) There can be no doubt that ‘think that’ is most commonly used 
in a non-episodic, in a dispositional, sense to mean that one has or holds 
a certain opinion, theory, view, belief, e.g., ““ He thinks that the Conserv- 
atives will win the next election, that Dreyfus was innocent, etc.’’. To ask 
someone whether he thinks that p is to ask him whether he holds this view. 
It may be, however, that ‘ think that ’ is sometimes used in an episodic 
manner ; but if it is, it is not used to refer to a mental act but to the attaining 
or acquisition of an opinion. In this sense it is a synonym of ‘ come to think 
that ’, ‘ arrive at the view that’, ‘form the opinion that’. We may ask 
the detective when he first came to think (first thought) that Ambrose 
was not really the brother of Lawrence ; and he may answer that he thought 
there was something fishy from the moment he saw the forged birth-certificate. 
This use of ‘think that’ is closely related to one use of ‘think of’. 
When trying to think of an answer or a way out in a problem or difficulty 
which we have not met before, we may suddenly think that—it may suddenly 
occur to us that—it is so and so. Here, if we are right, we have made a 
discovery. When trying to think of the answer or the way out in a problem 
or difficulty which we have solved before, our suddenly or gradually coming 
to think that it is so and so is an instance, if it is correct, of remembering. 
The opinion whose attainment is referred to by this episodic use of ‘ think 
1I am indebted to Professor Ryle for criticism of an earlier draft of this article. 
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that’ may have been reached—as may the opinion whose possession is 
referred to by the dispositional use of ‘ think that ’"—as the result of the 
activity of thinking, that is, puzzling or pondering, or it may have come 
out of the blue or have been given us by someone. We may have been 
slowly and logically led to this view or it may have come suddenly for no 
conceivable reason. 

(ii) Although Adams insists both that ‘think that’ signifies an act and 
that it is unrelated to ‘ think of’, his own example shows that it signifies 
an attainment and that it is related to ‘ think of’. For he says, “ it occurs 
in many modes ; in perceiving, in remembering, in deducing, and the like ”’. 
But all these verbs signify attainments ; and the facts we remember or the 
conclusions we deduce are things we can be said, in remembering and deducing 
them, to think of. 

(iii) A minor mistake which has, perhaps, led Adams astray, is his 
apparent argument (p. 301) that an achievement word is an episode word 
because “a successful undertaking is still an undertaking and thus still an 
episode’. Achievement words are episode words but not for this reason. 
They do not mention kinds of undertakings, namely successful undertakings 
or undertakings with results ; they mention the successes or results of such 
undertakings. A solution is not a successful investigation, it is the success 
or result of an investigation ; an arrival is not a successful journey, it is 
the success or result of a journey. 

(iv) A further partial explanation of Adams’ errors may lie in his descrip- 
tion of ‘ think that’ as an expression signifying a ‘ doing’. Certainly, we 
can ask someone either to think or to think that ; and he may refuse or con- 
fess Lis inability to do these. Both thinking and thinking that are things 
which we can say are easy or difficult to do. But that we have here quite 
different uses of ‘do’ is clear from examples. Contrast “‘ Don’t think that 
I don’t love you” with ‘ Don’t think, or your headache will return ”’. 
Contrast “‘I refuse to think (or I cannot think) that any British soldier 
would behave like that’ with “‘I refuse to think (or I cannot think) any 
more about it now”. The successful man may have attained his success 
only after a hard struggle and with great difficulty, but the kind of difficulty 
he has in thinking, when confronted by a problem in mathematics or admin- 
istration, is that of reaching a conclusion or view. Whereas the kind of 
difficulty he has in thinking that a colleague has been guilty of misappropri- 
ating the college funds is in accepting such a conclusion or view. 


2. Thinking that p cannot be said to be either successful or unsuccessful 

(i) If I am right that ‘think that’ is only used to refer either to the 
holding of an opinion (dispositional use) or to the attainment of an opinion 
(episodic use), then the only sense in which one could plausibly maintain 
that we can use the phrase ‘successfully or unsuccessfully think that p’ 
would be in this dispositional sense. «ince attainments are ex hypothesi 
successful. But success or failure in holding an opinion has nothing to do 
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with the opinion’s being right or wrong and, therefore, nothing to do with 
knowledge ; it could only refer to the success or failure of attempts to hold 
this opinion. If a person could ever properly be described, which I doubt, 
as “successfully thinking that p”’, this would probably mean that he had 
succeeded in thinking that p. In this sense, some English people can manage 
to think that even British soldiers are capable of brutalities, whereas others 
are quite incapable of accepting or holding such an opinion. 

(ii) It is not irrelevant to point out that the phrase ‘ successfully thinking 
that p’ is a linguistic howler in English and, I suspect, in American. 
We never say that someone successfully thinks that the Battle of Waterloo 
was fought in 1815 or that he unsuccessfully thinks that Napoleon won it. 
And we do not say these things, for the logical reason that the sort of things 
we wish to express by using ‘ think that’ are not the sort of things which 
we could sensibly call successful or unsuccessful. 


3. The sense in which thinking can be and is called successful or not is 
when we speak of puzzling or pondering or struggling with a problem. In 
this sense ‘ thinking’ is used in an episodic, indeed an activity, manner. 
But even here thinking is called ‘ successful ’, not necessarily, though per- 
haps commonly, because it arrives at the right answer, but because it arrives 
at some answer. A man may struggle all day or all his life with a problem 
and not succeed in finding any answer, reaching any conclusion, or forming 
any opinion. His thinking is unsuccessful because there is no p of which 
he could be said to have come to think that p. 

In this sense, in which thinking can be successful, ‘ think ’ is not followed 
by ‘that ’. A man who has spent all the morning thinking about a mathe- 
matical problem, trying to think of a, or the, solution, and who has been 
successful or unsuccessful, has not spent the morning thinking that so and 
so is the case. Nor, contrariwise, has the man who has spent all his life 
thinking that homosexuality is a crime been engaged in an undertaking, 
successful or otherwise. Finally, the man who has spent all the night trying 
to think that (i.e. trying to bring himself to think that) his mistress has not 
been unfaithful, and who has succeeded or failed, cannot be described—at 
least in any way to suit Adams’ view that successful thinking that is knowing 
— as successfully or unsuccessfully thinking that his mistress has not been 
unfaithful. 

Similarly, attempts to think of something, whether a plan, or a name to 
give one’s dog, or the date of the Battle of the Boyne, may be successful 
or unsuccessful. If they are successful, then we are said to have hit on it 
or, where we once knew the answer, to have remembered it. But it is the 
attempt to think of p which is successful and not the thinking of p, since 
the latter is the success for which the former was the striving. 


B 


1. If I am right, then Adams has given a confused and mistaken set of 
reasons for his view that ‘know’ can be used episodically. Nevertheless, 
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this conclusion may be correct. Certainly we have the phrases ‘ come to 
know ’ and ‘ get to know ’ to refer to attainments ; and sometimes, perhaps, 
we do use ‘ know’ as a synonym for these just as, I have argued, we perhaps 
sometimes use ‘ think that’ as a synonym for ‘ come to think that’. Thus, 
we can ask the detective when did he first know (discover, get to know) that 
the butler was an ex-convict ; we can tell someone that we did not know 
(get to know) until last night that he had won a prize. And when we ask 
a person how he knew so and so, what interests us is often the means by 
which he got to know it. Contrariwise, it is interesting that the verb ‘ get’ 
—which is sometimes used by Ryle to categorise achievement verbs—can 
itself be used both as an acquisition (or achievement) verb and as a possession 
verb. We say both that he got sixpence on his birthday and that he has now 
got sixpence (cp. ‘‘ How long have you had the necklace” and “I had it 
from my mother ’’). 

Parenthetically, I might mention another common episodic use of 
‘know ’, namely as a synonym of ‘recognise’. Compare ‘‘ He knew the 
tune (or the man) at once ”’ with “ When he was young he knew the tune 
“The Londonderry Air ”’ (or the poet Browning)”. And notice the similar 
ambiguity in ‘I know that tune (or that man) ”’. 

In general, then, someone who thinks that p, someone who knows that 
p, and someone who has got p, must at some determinate or indeterminate 
time have come to think that p, have come to know that p, have got p. 
And it may be that we sometimes linguistically express the acquisition of 
an opinion or a truth or, more doubtfully, of anything by the same words 
by which we express the possession of these. What is important in these 
cases is not to confuse the distinct notions of acquisition and possession. 
In other cases, we do not use ‘ know’ for ‘ get to know’. Thus to ask “ Did 
you know anything about his movements ? ”’ is different from asking ‘“‘ Did 
you get to know anything about his movements? ”’. 

Since ‘ getting to know’ expresses a result, that of which it is a result 
can be said to be done successfully. But getting to know is not a result of 
thinking that ; it is, at most, a result of thinking (i.e. puzzling) or investigat- 
ing in some manner. Sometimes it is merely the result of being told. 


2. Although, if I am right, ‘ knowing that p’ cannot be interpreted as 
‘successfully thinking that p’, I think it might be roughly interpreted as 
‘correctly thinking that p’ or, to obviate some well-known objections, as 
‘correctly and justifiably thinking that p’. Nor should this need much 
argument since this latter view, at least, surely only summarises the tra- 
ditional view that to say that ‘ A knows that p’ entails that p is true, that 
A has some confidence in his view, and that he has (good) reasons for his view. 
To demand that A be confident about his view is, I think, only to demand 
that he really thinks that p, as opposed to merely saying it or saying the 
first thing that comes into his head or just guessing or, perhaps, unconsciously 
holding it. Whether the traditional requirement that, in order to be said 
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to know p, A should have, be able to give, (good) reasons for p is correct, I 
am very doubtful. Certainly we often ask for a person’s justification for 
what he says in order to avoid giving the honorific title of knowledge to a 
piece of guessing or parrot repetition or second hand opinion. But, on the 
other hand, (a) as a matter of fact, we often do not insist that a person should 
be able to supply (good) reasons for what he thinks before we allow that 
he knows ; and (b) as a matter of logic, (i) “to have or be able to give ” 
(good) reasons is “‘ to know ” them, if we wish to rule out parrotted or second 
hand reasons, (ii) some of what we know must be allowed to be known 
without having the evidence, otherwise we could know nothing ; (c) I have 
elsewhere suggested that this traditional demand for (good) reasons confuses 
what is relevant to the reasonableness of a claim with what is relevant to 
its validity. 

In the dispositional, and most common, sense, to say that A thinks that 
p is to say that A holds the opinion that p, and this implies that he at some 
time, either suddenly or gradually, acquired that opinion p and has neither 
forgotten it nor given it up. Not to have forgotten it is, with reservations, 
to be able to say what it is ; and not to have given it up is to be liable to act 
in various ways including, perhaps, its occasional assertion. In the dis- 
positional, and most common, sense, to say that A knows that p is to say 
all this and that p is correct (or true). With the reservations of the previous 
paragraph, knowing that p may also imply being able to give (good) reasons 
for p; but, of course, this is also implied by “ reasonably (or having good 
reasons for) thinking that p’”’. 

In the episodic, and less common, sense—which, significantly, appears 
not to occur in the present or present continuous tenses, though it does in 
the historic and conditional present—we seem to use ‘A thought that p’ 
or ‘A knew that p’ only to distinguish between A’s forming an opinion, 
hitting upon an idea, reaching a conclusion, etc., and his forming a correct 
opinion, hitting on the right idea, reaching the true conclusion, etc. Thus, 
the difference between saying that the detective thought and that the 
detective knew, immediately he saw the handbag, that the girl was lying 
is that in the second case we agree that he was right. This is reinforced by 
the fact that sometimes, though not always, to say he thought that p is to 
hint that he was mistaken. We look back at our arrival at a conclusion as 
the time at which we first thought (came to think) that p or as the time 
when we first knew (came or got to know) that p, usually according as we 
now think that that conclusion was mistaken or correct. 


3. Finally, I should like to draw a general moral from the importance 
of distinguishing between the incorrect application of the notion of success 
and the correct application of the notion of correctness to the notion of 
thinking that. Since Ryle popularised the categorisation of success or achieve- 
ment or arrival or terminus verbs in The Concept of Mind, various writers, 
including himself (Dilemmas 1954 pp. 104-5), Sibley (Mind 1955 pp. 463 f1.), 
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Barnes (Contemporary British Philosophy III 1956 pp. 67-9), have stressed 
the importance of distinguishing between various sorts of verbs in this 
group. A distinction which is relevant here—and to which Sibley’s most 
approximates—is between what I shall call success and correctness verbs. 
If, having set a logical exercise to my class, I ask after five minutes whether 
anyone has got anywhere, got a solution or answer, those in the class who 
have made any efforts at all, who have done any thinking, may be divided 
into (i) those who have got nowhere, reached no conclusion, (ii) those who 
have got an answer which turns out to be wrong, and (iii) those who have 
got an answer which turns out to be right. Now I wish to say that both 
groups (ii) and (iii) have been successful, have achieved something, have 
reached a terminus, in a way that group (i) has not. To say that group (ii) 
got an answer and group (iii) got the (right) answer, or that group (ii) thought 
that p while group (iii) discovered or found or got to know that p is, I suggest, 
to indicate a difference in the kind of success or the manner in which it was 
attained. The man who shot and succeeded in getting the ball in the net 
may differ from the man who shot and scored only in that he was offside ; 
the horse that arrived first at the post may differ from the horse that won 
only in that he was overweight. The man who arrives at a mistaken con- 
clusion may differ from the man who solves the puzzle only in that the 
latter’s answer is correct. To adapt Ryle’s words (p. 150), in applying a 
success verb we are asserting that some state of affairs obtains over and above 
that which consists in the performance, if any, of the subservient task 
activity ; whereas in applying a correctness verb we are doing this and also 
endorsing the result as being of a certain kind and/or reached in a certain 
manner. 

If a particular, perhaps named, result is desired, then those activities 
which do not achieve this result are normally called unsuccessful, even 
though they may achieve some results. It is because the aim of investigation 
and thought is usually to find out the truth, to discover the facts, to get 
to know how things are, that the title of success is usually reserved for the 
achievement of a certain kind of result, namely the correct result. 


ALAN R. WHITE 
University of Hull. 
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In a recent discussion’ Dorothy Walsh offers a resolution of the antinomy 
of taste. The problem, as she sees it, lies in finding some means of reconciling 
the particularity of the aesthetic judgment with the generality required of 
the critical reason§ which support it. Her proposed solution turns on the 
suggestion that the critic’s argument, if it is genuinely justificatory, involves 
indirect reference to aesthetic “norms ”’ or “ regulative presuppositions ”’. 
Such norms are “ methodologically ultimate ” and “ general to the point 
of obviousness ’’. She cites three examples : a “ satisfactory work of art ” 
must have “unity’’, “complexity” and “generative vitality”. Her 
account deserves comment for two reasons : first, her position in its general 
outline is one which is favoured by a number of contemporary aestheticians. 
Monroe Beardsley, for example, has argued at length? that general standards 
for criticism can be derived from the concepts of unity, complexity and 
intensity. Not, of course, that this is a new idea, but it has come into prom- 
inence lately, in part, I believe, as a reaction against the views of those 
philosophers* who have made much of the “ uniqueness ” of the work of 
art and have exclaimed at the futility of attempting to reason about ques- 
tions of taste. Miss Walsh thinks that there is something wrong with this 
view, and I agree. Works of art are unique all right, but there is no need to 
make a hue and cry about it unless one is faced by some menacing critical 
orthodoxy. No such orthodoxy exists. Criticism in the arts, if we exclude 
the hard-core philistines and the press which serves them, has never been 
more permissive than it is today. The prophets of ‘‘ uniqueness ”’ rail against 
the ‘‘ Unities ’’, and when this occupation palls they criticize one another 
for the folly of trying to speak about the ineffable. This makes for tedium, 
and Miss Walsh is right to object to it, but I do not think that she or the 
others who share her views have discovered the proper corrective. The 
notion that a work of art, since it is unique, cannot in its aesthetic capacity 
be the subject of reasonable discussion is simple obscurantism. But so is 
the belief that such discussion requires us to assume the validity of some 
general aesthetic norm. My first task will be to show why this particular 
move against the “‘ uniqueness’ theories is bound to fail. 


Second : as a representative of the view to which she takes exception, 
that which sees critical reasons as nothing more than expressions of personal 
taste, Miss Walsh selects Arnold Isenberg, and addresses her objections to 

1“ Critical Reasons ’’, Philosophical Review, LXIX (1960), p. 386 f. 

*Monroe C. Beardsley, Aesthetics, New York : Harcourt Brace, 1958. Cf. Chapter X. 


*For example, a majority of those whose views are presented in the collection 
Aesthetics and Language ed. Elton, Oxford: Blackwell, 1954. 
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the arguments presented by him in “ Critical Communication’. For two 
reasons this is an unfortunate choice : Isenberg does not hold the position 
which Miss Walsh ascribes to him, although there are philosophers (e.g. 
Stuart Hampshire, Charles Stevenson) who do. And the main point of 
Isenberg’s article is to demonstrate the vacuity of the very debate on which 
Miss Walsh supposes him to be taking sides. Since his thesis is important 
and original, it is worth rescuing, and this I shall also try to do. 

Miss Walsh’s own argument begins with the assumption that the work 
of art is an individual and is to be judged as such. (To this extent the 
“ uniqueness ” theorists are right.) It follows that the critic who, in support 
of his verdict (“‘ P is a good painting ’’) offers a reason, must refer to a 
particular feature which the work in question actually has. If he says that 
P is a good painting because it has quality Q, a particular configuration of 
colours, then, as a minimal condition, P must be seen to have quality Q. 
But this is not enough, for how can the reason really support the verdict 
unless it refers elliptically to an appropriate ‘“law’’, i.e. “‘Q is a good- 
making quality in paintings”’? This seems implausible since paintings are 
different and are good for different reasons. Quality Q may contribute to 
the value of painting P but fail to contribute or count as an actual flaw in 
painting P,. Miss Walsh believes that there are aesthetic norms, “ unity ”’, 
“ complexity ”, “‘ generative vitality’. The trouble is that whereas rules 
about good-making qualities are too narrow to be adequate, these aesthetic 
norms are too general to be applicable as tests. Those who disagree about 
whether P is a good painting will be likely also to disagree on the question 
whether or not P is “ unified’ and ‘‘ complex”’. Miss Walsh presents us 
with a dilemma, “ an unsatisfactory forced choice between reasons relevant 
to the art work but lacking normative import or reference, and reasons 
having such import but doubtful as relevant to the art work ”’. 

Here is her solution : we must give up thinking of norms as tests and 
see them rather as ‘“‘ regulative presuppositions ”’ which can and do govern 
our selection of critical reasons as relevant to particular cases. The critic 
who says that P is a good painting by virtue of possessing quality Q need 
not commit himself on the question whether Q would count as a merit in 
some other painting. Still his argument is incomplete and in order to com- 
plete it he must go on to show that in the context of painting P quality Q 
functions in such a way as to enhance the “unity ’’, the ‘‘ complexity ”’, 
or the “‘ generative vitality ’” of P. In this way, Miss Walsh believes, he can 
provide a genuine justification of his verdict without endorsing the implaus- 
ible doctrine that quality Q is always or in general a meritorious one. There 
may be practical difficulties in applying this schema, but they can be worked 
out in particular cases or at any rate we must assume that they can be since 
the alternative, in Miss Walsh’s view, is the sceptical conclusion that all 
critical reasons are “ perfectly arbitrary ”’. 

Her proposal, though ingenious, is unconvincing. If she is right in holding 

“Philosophical Review, LXIII (1949), p. 330 f. Reprinted in Elton, see above. 
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that unless there are norms there can be no reasonable criticism, and if this 
is something more than a verbal requirement, then we need to know not 
only what the norms are but also how we are to apply them. A norm which 
is uninterpretable is as bad as no norm at all, and this is no less true where 
it is a matter of applying the norms to critical reasons rather than directly 
to art works. Miss Walsh does warn us that her “regulative presuppositions ” 
are not to be taken too strictly. “A norm”, she says, “ is a requirement, 
but it is relatively worthless as a test”. Already this is puzzling. There may 
be logical requirements which are relatively worthless as tests, but why call 
them norms? And how in particular, does one go about deciding whether to 
accept a critic’s claim when he tells us that the presence of quality Q in a 
painting contributes to “unity ’’, “complexity” or “ generative vitality ” ? 
Miss Walsh does not say what criteria we are to use in determining whether or 
not a painting has these characteristics. Perhaps this is because she believes 
them to be, as she says, “obvious”. Now she cannot mean that their 
presence in a painting is recognised intuitively and without question, for, 
if this were so, then they could function directly as tests of aesthetic value 
and this is the possibility she denies. What she means, I suppose, is that 
these characteristics are unquestionably conditions of aesthetic merit. What 
is “ obvious” is that a “ satisfactory work of art’? must be “ unified ”’, 
“ complex ” and “ generatively vital’. But if this appears obvious, surely 
it is for no better reason than that such expressions are often used by people 
who want to praise a work of art but are unable to think of anything very 
definite to say about it. They are not “ regulative presuppositions ”’ ; they 
are critical clichés. We may of course suppress their honorific overtones 
and think of them as general descriptive predicates. But then, considered 
as norms, they begin to sound extremely arbitrary. Aren’t there “‘ satis- 
factory works of art’ which are disunified? Think of Goethe’s Faust or 
Le Roman de la Rose. May not incoherence be at times an aesthetic virtue ? 
Think of Hart Crane, Dylan Thomas, Jackson Pollock. And what is so 
good about “ generative vitality’? Did Swinburne have it ? Or Mahler ? 
Does it animate the pages of Poe or the canvases of Bosch? Aestheticians 
who believe that there must be aesthetic norms are usually unable to say 
what they are; if they do provide a formula, it is one which is patently 
question-begging or on another interpretation merely eccentric, an expression 
of critical bias. Why then do aestheticians persist in this endeavour ? Prob- 
ably because, like Miss Walsh, they believe that the alternative is scepticism. 
Either the critic must be in some sense invoking norms or else his verdict 
is the result of personal whim and his reasons more or less efficacious attempts 
to induce his audience to share his preferences. 

This is a familiar dilemma and one which in other fields has long been 
recognized as factitious. At least there are probably very few philosophers 
who now believe that no inductive inference is sound unless it can be “proved” 
that the future will resemble the past. Nor do moral philosophers any longer 
maintain that until the “‘ foundations of morality ” are firmly laid, every 
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conscientious decision must be held suspect. Why should aestheticians 
insist on a point which everybody else has abandoned? Good criticism 
stands on its own feet; it does not need universal justification and no 
“aesthetic norms ”’ would make it a whit better than it is. In fact there is 
less excuse in aesthetics than in other fields for this sort of confusion. There 
are laws of nature and moral principles and since these are supported by 
evidence or by reasons, one might be tempted to ask whether there is not 
some “ ultimate justification ’’, some first and fina] principle. But aesthetics 
offers no parallel. There is no analogue in criticism to what in moral philo- 
sophy have been called ‘“ prima facie duties’. There is no characteristic 
which is amenable to independent explanation and which by its presence 
enhances the aesthetic value of paintings or of any sub-class of paintings. 
There are, so to speak, no laws to look behind in search of some ultimate 
principle and hence less justification for imagining that there must be one. 

This brings me to my second point, which concerns the interpretation 
of Isenberg’s thesis. The passages which Miss Walsh construes as a state- 
ment of scepticism are designed to make a different and more interesting 
point. Isenberg holds that aesthetic norms are in the most obvious sense 
unnecessary, for there are “ critical judgments which have been and are 
every day being ‘ proved ’ as well as in the nature of the case they can ever 
be proved”. We have already “ numerous passages which are not to be 
corrected or improved upon’”’. Sound judgment in these cases cannot be 
held to require the support of aesthetic “‘ laws ’’, since, even if such “ laws ” 
should be discovered, they could not strengthen the claim of the judgments 
themselves. Aesthetic norms have been thought to be necessary, Isenberg 
argues, in order to provide logical support for critical reasons which in turn 
serve to “ justify’ critical verdicts. Now it is his contention that the 
critic’s reason (‘“‘ Painting P has quality Q”’) bears a peculiar relation to 
the work of art which is in question. The critic, whatever else he may be 
doing, is trying to call attention to a certain quality of the painting. As a 
means of doing this he speaks of quality-Q, e.g. “a steeply rising and falling 
curve’. If his statement is correct, then there must be in the painting some 
quality to which that phrase can be seen to apply. But the quality to which 
the critic wants to direct our attention is not the quality of being a steeply 
rising and falling curve. What his remark is designed to pick out is a quality 
such that if it had a designation, that designation would be an analytic 
implicate of the expression “steeply rising and falling curve”. Isenberg 
holds that it is because critics do not, in this special sense, “‘ mean” what 
they “say ” that criticism in the absence of the work in question is “a 
blank and senseless employment”. And for the same reason the critic’s 
remark cannot function as it has been supposed to function, namely as the 
minor premiss of an enthymeme which has for its conclusion the critic’s 
verdict. The quality of the painting which is “ relevant ”’ to the verdict is 
not mentioned in the reason. 

Does it follow then, as Miss Walsh assumes, that the reason is designed 
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to fulfil an expressive and persuasive function? The answer is no. If the 
critic’s remark is in itself totally or almost totally opaque, then it cannot 
prepare me either to like or to dislike a work of art in advance. That is the 
point of Isenberg’s frequently criticized observation to the effect that there 
is in the literature of criticism no descriptive statement concerning which 
one would be prepared to say beforehand, “ If it is true, I shall like that 
work so much the better”. The critic is trying to communicate something 
about what he sees, and he can do so only when he and his audience are both 
confronted by the work in question or by some adequate reproduction. 
When this condition is met, then one may say that insofar as the critic 
succeeds in communicating he does get us to see the picture as he does, and 
this may or may not lead us to agree with his appraisal of it. Does this 
mean that the critic’s judgment is, in Miss Walsh’s sense, arbitrary? Not 
at all; on her account a judgment is “‘ arbitrary’ when it is of the sort 
which could be logically supported by reasons which in turn could be backed 
up by a norm. In moral contexts we would describe as “arbitrary” a 
moral judgment for which the judge was unable to produce moral reasons. 
But Isenberg’s point is just that this analogy fails. In criticism there are 
no “‘ good reasons ” the lack of which in a particular case would entitle us 
to call a judgment “ arbitrary ’’. His thesis undercuts the whole traditional 
dispute and is no more congenial to scepticism than to “ objectivism ” (or 
whatever one should call the belief in aesthetic norms). His general position, 
which seems to me correct, is that we understand too little about the 
phenomenology of critical language to be able to give a clear account of the 
distinction, generally agreed on, between criticism which is perceptive and 
reasonable and that which is arbitrary and obtuse. But we do understand 
enough to know that it is beside the point to argue about whether or not 
there are “ aesthetic norms” which serve as suppressed major premisses 
in critical arguments. 
Mary MOTHERSILL 


University of Chicago. 
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Plato : Gorgias. By E. R. Dopps. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1959. Pp. 
vi + 406. Price 45s). 


This book has been eagerly awaited by many who regard Professor 
Dodds’ Bacchae as one of the best editions of a classical text in our time, 
and his Greeks and the Irrational as one of the most stimulating books on 
Greek thought. The admired qualities of these works, a scholarship both 
exact and deep, an economy and lucidity in exposition (Dodds has few rivals 
in saying much in the fewest words with absolute clarity), and an immense 
level-headedness and sobriety which combined with the sharpest acumen 
and independence of judgement in the handling of evidence is never seduced 
by the charm of fantasy, all these once more characterise his edition of 
Gorgias. But readers should be warned what to expect. For philosophical 
discussion of this dialogue has been given by Dodds, deliberately, it seems, 
a minor réle compared with the space allotted to textual, linguistic, literary 
and historical exposition. This is most definitely a ‘Mods’ edition rather 
than a ‘Greats’ one. If this creates some disappointment, there is yet a 
great deal to be said for Dodds’ choice. During this century, the old practice 
of a commentary on the Greek text of a dialogue has given way to a trans- 
lation with philosophical exegesis, notable examples being the editions of 
Cornford and Hackforth. No-one will deny the importance of the latter, or 
that the end of studying Plato is to study his thought ; but there is a real 
danger at the moment that the translation will usurp the authority of the 
original Greek ; a disaster in a philosopher like Plato who eschews the exact 
use of technical terms, for every translation is already an interpretation, 
so that some of the evidence for philosophical discussion is already pre- 
judged. Indeed, the situation is even more serious, for Dodds discovered 
(ef. JHS Ixxvii, Part 1, 1957, p. 24 ff.) that standard Greek texts such as 
the Oxford Burnet and the Budé, in Gorgias at least, are not only inadequate 
in the textual apparatus, but in some important respects false, mainly due 
in the Oxford text to an unfortunate misunderstanding between Burnet 
and Kr4l, the collator of F. Dodds accordingly undertook a new examination 
of all the codices hitherto brought into play (this is still an incomplete 
survey of the textual history of Gorg), with the following major results : 
(a) We have for the first time a full and accurate report of F as the sole 
representative of the second major family (and incidentally also of W in 
the first family). Flor x has been relegated to the status of a copy of F after 
f corrections (so Burnet on incomplete evidence, but Dodds should have 
referred to his article in CR. xix (1905) 99 f.). (6) The pre-eminence of the 
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two major families on which Burnet based his view of the text has been 
confirmed in convincing detail: FlorMV contributions are to be valued 
only as late Byzantine conjectures, and Y, honoured by the Budé edition, 
does not seem to be a primary source in Gorg. (c) Besides an exceptionally 
full report in the apparatus criticus of the direct tradition and of Olympio- 
dorus, the reader is supplied with a large helping of the extremely rich in- 
direct tradition (also admittedly incomplete ; Plutarchean reference may 
now be checked by Helmbold and O’Neil, Plutarch’s Quotations, but there is 
little of importance missing). 

All this has cost Dodds much time and space ; of an introduction of 
68 pages half is consumed in the evidence for the text, apart from the large 
slice of the commentary devoted to textual discussion ; and some will think 
that what started as a necessary parergon has eventually destroyed the 
balance of this book. The concrete results for Gorg are not meagre, but 
neither are they sensational. There is scarcely a page where Dodds’ text 
does not differ from Burnet’s (at a very rough count I have noted about 
140 differences) ; but a great many of these are of minor interest to the 
philosopher. Some are due to the new collations of F, but Dodds considers 
each case on its own merits ; due attention is given to the varying weight 
of evidence, yet Dodds does not hesitate to decide against the whole tra- 
dition where he thinks it necessary (e.g. 459c8). All changes from what we 
have come to regard as standard texts are scrupulously argued, the majority 
persuasively, some inevitably less convincingly. But on a first reading, 
none appear to affect any issue on Plato’s thought. Nevertheless, it would 
be a mistake for that reason to belittle the importance of this edition ; it 
should be regarded as a pioneer work whose methods should be extended 
to the other dialogues. The Platonic scholar has been offered a text and 
commentary on that text far superior to anything previously at his disposal. 
Any question of what Plato said in Gorg may now be settled by turning to 
the appropriate pages of Dodds, where the evidence is so fully and acutely 
presented. This major part of the work has been magnificently done. 

In the dating of the dialogue, Dodds is understandably cautious, but 
argues for a date after Plato’s first visit to the West. The field is first nar- 
rowed by relative dating. This is tricky work. Fuller exposition in Gorg of 
an allusion in Crito can be explained to give the latter priority, while fuller 
treatment in Hipp Ma, Euthyph, La is explained to give them priority. 
There are reasons for thinking Huthyd earlier and Meno later. But the key 
evidence for Dodds is Menex which he regards as an appendix somewhat 
as satyr-play to trilogy (a suggestion already put forward by Dimmler, 
Akademika, p. 26 ; cf Budé Plato vol. v, p. 77) ; but Menez is to be placed 
by the King’s Peace anachronism after 386, so Dodds suggests the sequence : 
Euthyd—West visit—Gorg—Menex—Meno. Some contributory evidence is 
added : Ep. vii 326a (Gorg contains the earliest announcement of Plato’s 
crucial decision) ; the Sicilian cookery book of Mithaecus (518b6) ; the Py- 
thagoreanism of the myth of the water-jars. Dodds is sceptical, however, 
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of any allusions to Dionysius (509c6ff), or to contemporary writers, and 
particularly to Polycrates’ Kategoria ; perhaps too sceptical in his reluctance 
to see any more than chance in the Pindar passage quoted by both (there is an 
excellent note on this famous crux). But since Dodds maintains that it is 
more likely that Gorg was written before the Kategoria, and since there is 
no ante quem for the latter (cf. Dodds’ review of Chroust’s Socrates Man and 
Myth, Mind 1959) there is little chronological help. On the whole, Dodds’ 
dating is persuasive, and is accompanied by the interesting suggestion that 
the customary dates suggested for Ph, Symp, and Rep are all too early. 

Under Subject and Structure Dodds agrees with the Neoplatonic commen- 
tators that the dialogue is primarily concerned with the moral basis of 
politics. His comparison with Phdr might have been clarified if it had been 
pointed out that in Gorg the rhetoric examined is the political division (in 
the Greek sense), while in Phdr it is epideictic, and this is the key to the 
structure of both dialogues. But Dodds’ exposition of the dynamic inter- 
weaving of the themes of rhetoric and eudaimonia in an ascending spiral 
is excellent. One is left, however, with the tantalising feeling that he could 
have said more on structure. There is no mention of any influence of dialec- 
tical development. 

In a discussion of the characters of the dialogue, Dodds refuses to see 
in the historical Gorgias anything more than a teacher of rhetoric. He does 
not regard seriously Gorgias’ proof on not-being (despite Kerferd’s analysis 
in Phron.i.3ff), because Plato knows nothing of it (a somewhat clairvoyant 
statement), and because of Isocr.Hel.1-4. Nor will he call Gorgias a sophist, 
because he did not claim to teach dpeth. But it is time that a protest was 
lodged against the growing dogma that Meno 95c is evidence for this (Hack- 
forth Phdr. p. 121 ; Dodds p. 7). The context in Meno only makes sense if 
Meno does regard Gorgias as a sophist, although with a peculiar trait (cf. 
the comparison of Protagoras with other sophists in Arist. N.ix, 1164a24- 
33) ; and surely t&v &AAwv (95c3) is inclusive and means ‘the rest of the 
sophists ’. The root of this trouble is the ambiguity and wide range of use 
of the word ‘ sophist’. A better note on the subject is to be found at 459c 
ff. Dodds is at his best on Callicles (both in Introduction and Commentary), 
perhaps because his interest in the dialogue is primarily political rather than 
philosophical. (There is also an appendix on Socrates, Callicles and Nietzsche). 
In the eloquence and power of Callicles’ case Dodds sees, as others have done, 
Plato’s attack on ‘“‘ something which Plato had it in him to become”; a 
reasonable hypothesis when compared with Plato’s attack on poetry and 
eloquence. On Socrates himself there is an acute page and a half on the 
development of the character not only from the Socrates of earlier dialogues, 
but within the dialogue itself. 

Plato and Athens is the most unsatisfactory section in the book. Much is 
necessarily hypothetical and one would wish to see its themes developed 
further. The strong emotional appeal of Gorg is explained on two counts, 
both ultimately political : first as an apologia of Plato’s for the bitter decision 
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to reject the idea of practical politics for the Academy ; a point of view few 
will quarrel with ; secondly, as the result of meditation, caused by contem- 
porary political currents, on the causes of the material and spiritual ruin of 
Periclean Athens, which led Plato to place the blame on the whole fifth 
century concept of statesmanship, and to attack a society based on power 
and prosperity ; this is an interesting and stimulating suggestion. It is, 
however, claimed that the emotion here sprang from a revulsion on Plato’s 
part from the simple regretful affection in which he had held ‘the good 
days before the war ’ ; a vanished world so real and strong in his imagination 
that he set most of his dialogues in it. But how many of the dialogues have 
a pre-war dramatic date? Surely the simplest explanation for the fifth 
century setting of the dialogues is that that was when Socrates lived. Further- 
more, it is difficult to see how Plato could have known ‘the good days 
before the war ’, and I know of no evidence that he had ever thought them 
‘good’ politically. Dodds appears to outrun the evidence here, and if 
these suggestions are to be substantiated they require further defence from 
their author. 

In the Argument with Gorgias, the commentary deals smoothly with 
the dialectic of the definition. Dodds was apparently tempted by the theory 
of Gauss that the Gorgias episode was composed earlier, but rightly rejected 
this to regard it as the Socratic base on which was built the Platonic super- 
structure. At the crisis of this argument (459c6ff), Gorgias retreats from his 
denial of responsibility for the misuse of rhetorical skill to agree to 
the necessity of instilling a knowledge of t& Sixaia in his pupils as a pre- 
liminary. It might be helpful here to compare the passage on rhetoric and 
truth in Phdr. 259e4ff, in which there are clear reminiscences of Gorg. Again 
two confused opposing positions to Socrates are distinguished : (a) that the 
orator is under no necessity of understanding what is just and true ; and 
(6) that this should be a mere preliminary to the real study of oratory. 
That the Phdr passage reflects contemporary confusion seems certain ; 
and this would help to explain the course of the Gorgias argument. Perhaps 
too it might be suggested that the contradiction into which Gorgias is fina:ly 
led, and which Dodds (note on 460c7ff) sees as a genuine contradiction (in 
opposition to Robinson), may have been fostered by a contemporary am- 
biguity in the expression, t& 5ixaia, the sphere of rhetoric. It seems possible 
that Gorgias first offered this phrase in a legalistic sense in relation to the 
community (cf Cleon’s conception of legal justice in Thuc.3.37-40), while 
Plato’s argument turns on the moral sense. Other matters which catch the 
eye in this section include the opinion that the phrase tei§ots Snyioupyds 
(453a2) does not go back to Tisias and Corax, or even to Gorgias, but is a 
typically Platonic or Socratic personification ; that in 454b8ff the distinction 
between knowledge and opinion is here formally drawn for the first time ; 
two typical Doddsian notes on ancient surgery and the history of the com- 
parison of the rhetor and the doctor (456b4 and b6). Dodds’ excision of 
460c3-5 seems to me unnecessary and even to curtail the argument. At c2 
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one part of the argument has established that the rhetor must be just (having 
learnt what is just), and another part that the just man must wish to do what 
is just. Plato wishes to add with emphasis, that not only will he wish to 
do what is just, but he will never wish to do what is unjust; Plato is 
willing to spend another line to make this general proposition agreed to. 
Then he sums up by recapitulating that the rhetor must be just, and therefore 
he will never wish to do what is unjust. A lot of nails perhaps to hammer 
home a point, but not unplatonic on that account. 

There is a great deal of interest in the commentary on the argument 
with Polus, but it may be questioned whether an exposition of this section 
is complete or cogent without some discussion of the dialectical background. 
For example, not a few of Polus’ contortions and resorts, which help to 
shape the development of the argument (e.g. 467b10ff, 468e6ff, 471d3ff, 
47le2, 473c, 473e) are maliciously magnified by Socrates (cf. note on 466c7, 
where Dodds does not seem to me to see the point) and difficult to explain 
except as a deliberate contrast of rhetorical method with Socratic dialectic 
(so explicitly 475e7ff ; and cf. the stress on elenchus, e.g. 467aff, 472clff, 
and elsewhere). For this reason, incidentally, t Aéy~ might be kept at 
469c8, meaning ‘ by your argument ’, as opposed to the dubious methods of 
attack Polus had used so far (cf. Aéyew 473al, meaning ‘ maintain by argu- 
ment ’, and 471d6f). The second point requiring explanation is the curiously 
sophistical character of Socrates’ own arguments, much more marked in 
the Polus episode than elsewhere in this dialogue. There is the distortion 
at 466e1-2. Polus in bll-c3 used BovAccfa: in the sense of to do as you 
please ; but Socrates uses it in the sense of to do something you (really) 
want (as best for you). Polus uses év dv Soxij avrois for acting according to 
any decision you please ; Socrates calmly adds PéATictov elvai to the phrase, 
and means doing whatever you think is best. Again, take the argument 
in 467c5-468e5 : (a) it does not in fact prove the proposition it is supposed 
to prove ; (b) it depends on a premiss which has never been clarified nor is 
one which Socrates himself would accept as true, although Polus does ; 
(c) there is a fearful confusion of terms at 468c2ff, although the argument 
depends on the distinction between PovAecfa1 and Soxelv, goods and inter- 
mediates ; (d) Socrates’ argument would only apply if he had used BovAcoben 
in the original sense which Polus gave it, which he does not ; it would in 
fact preclude the ‘ ends and means’ spine of the argument employed. Again 
in 474c4-476a2 Socrates’ argument depends on a confusion in Polus’ mind 
on the relationship of such terms as KaAdv, c&yabdv, xaxdv, aicypdv (474d1). Now, 
one way to explain all this would be the appeal to the personal nature of 
Socratic elenchus in the guise of a process to reduce an individual (or type) 
to aporia, in order to show him that he does not possess knowledge although 
he thinks he does ; a process well enough known from Meno. Since the 
object of the process is not truth, the premisses and argumentation need 
not necessarily be taken seriously except by the els dv pdvos of 4759. 
So at the beginning of Rep.ii, Glaucon remains unconvinced by the refutation 
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of Thrasymachus, which is a clear enough hint that we are not meant to 
be convinced either. The whole argument, then, and method in the argu. 
ment with Polus is geared to Polus himself ; and if this is true, the student 
accustomed to the general arguments of modern philosophical works re. 
quires warning of the peculiar Platonic trait of employing individual argu- 
ments directed solely against a particular human being. At all events these 
problems are surely part of the texture of the Polus argument and require 
clarification and explanation. On smaller points in this section : 463a7 
Dodds is sceptical of any relationship to Isocr.c.soph.17, on the grounds 
that the contexts are quite different. But would Plato’s malicious love of 
parody not guy a passage out of context ? 464b8 For dvtiotpogov cf. Rhys 
Roberts Cl. Phil.xix (1924) 342ff in relation to the beginning of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. 465a cf. Phdr.270a-271a. 465c8 Dodds notes that this is perhaps 
the first appearance of the Platonic antithesis between mind as the dominant 
and body as the subject part of man. 470a9 Although 1d ptya SWwaota 
may be a gloss, Dodds’ argument for this is not decisive. 473e7 It seems to 
me that Dodds slips out of the problem of Socrates’ Chairmanship too easily. 
He concludes that Apol and Xen.Hell report the facts, while Gorg and Xen. 
Mem reflect a Jater exaggerated version. He will not, however, accuse Plato 
of inventing falsification, but merely of being capable of error. But Plato 
must have known the facts of this case, and at the very least, on Dodds’ 
interpretation, would be deliberately condoning a false exaggeration which 
he knew to be untrue. Excellent notes on : memory in Platonic characters 
(466a7); on the &6ixKos evSaipwv (470c9ff; Dodds clearly thinks myth 
Platonic and not Socratic) ; on Polus’ witnesses (472a5) ; on the ‘ exemplary ’ 
value of punishment (477e7ff). 

At the beginning of the Callicles argument, we have to thank Dodds for 
bringing to our notice the problems of an important passage (486d2-488b1). 
But I do not think that his analysis is correct or that he has got to the 
bottom of the difficulty. Socrates says that in contrast to his arguments 
with Gorgias and Polus, if Callicles agrees with him, the result will be the 
truth, because Callicles, while possessing like Gorgias and Polus knowledge 
and goodwill, also possesses frankness, all three being necessary qualifica- 
tions in a discussion for truth. This unusual statement of Socrates is taken 
seriously by Dodds and explained on the assumption that Socrates and 
Callicles offer the only two consistent answers to Toiév tiva xpi) elvan Tov &vbpa; 
Gorgias and Polus have been exposed as incoherent, therefore if either 
Socrates or Callicles agrees with the other, that answer will be truth. This 
is unconvincing, because there is no mention of the consistency of Callicles’ 
position in the context. The problem remains : why should frankness on 
Callicles’ part produce the truth, and how does the Callicles argument 
differ from the other two with regard to truth? There is no space here to 
deal with these questions thoroughly, but I offer the following brief sug- 
gestions. In the first place I cannot agree with Dodds’ solemn rejection 
of irony here. He admits that the crediting of Callicles with knowledge 
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must be ironical. But if you grant that in the most important element, what 
is left ? Callicles’ goodwill is restrained and contemptuous (485c2, e2, 486a4f) 
and soon evaporates, and his frankness is excessive and uncontrolled ; and 
the way in which later throughout the argument Socrates maliciously casts 
in Callicles’ teeth his frankness (489alf, 492d1f, 494c4ff, 494d2ff, 52lab) 
and his goodwill (489d7ff, 499c2ff, 500b5ff, 519e3) makes the irony of his 
original praise patent. Why then does Socrates give these three qualifica- 
tions ? Because Callicles himself had already stressed them on his own 
behalf in such strong terms (cf. for frankness 482d2-483a2 ; for goodwill 
485e2ff and elsewhere ; for truth and knowledge, 484c4f ; and compare this 
with his assessment of Socrates’ efforts, 483a2f, 482c4f, 486c6ff). Socrates, 
with malicious irony, accepts all this and turns it typically against its author. 
This interpretation does not preclude the hint that Callicles does in fact 
possess the three qualifications at a lower ‘ popular’ level ; and this is not 
unimportant because it adds to Callicles’ status as the ultimate foil for 
Socrates. But the rest of the argument demonstrates that these qualities 
in Callicles are inadequate and imperfect, and that in fact it is Socrates 
who possesses them at the true level (cf. e.g. for Socrates’ frankness 494c-e). 
The main emphasis of the passage under discussion remains ironical. Never- 
theless, if ‘ Socrates ’ is ironic in this passage, Plato, I believe, was serious. 
For in this same passage is the clear intimation that what is to follow is 
not a destructive Socratic elenchus of another deluded character, but a 
Péoavos of Socrates (or rather Plato) himself. No longer are we to be treated 
to the doubtful premisses and fallacious arguments by which Polus destroyed 
himself, but to an advertisement of a constructive position which is to be 
taken seriously. May our passage not also be taken as a warning of the 
transition from Socratic elenchus to Platonic dialectic, from the destruction 
of false belief as sole end, to the testing of truth? Such Platonic double 
talk, where a superficial irony cloaks a serious intimation, would surprise 
no-one. 

I add a few comments on the rest of the Callicles episode : 482c4ff On 
the relation of the papyrus fragments of Antiphon the Sophist to the physis- 
nomos controversy, v now Kerferd, Proc. of the Camb. Phil. Soc. 1958, pp. 
26-32. 483d2 I can find no evidence in Xen.Mem.4.4.20 that Chrysippus’ 
argument that incest is not tap& gvow on the analogy of animals (SV F 
753, not 743) may go back to Hippias. A cynic origin seems more probable. 
Also “‘ The persistent modern divorce between personal and political morality 
was foreign to Greek thought’. I wonder. What of Sophocles’ Antigone ? 
And legal and political rhetoric were defined by different ends in Aristotle, 
namely justice and expediency respectively. 486a7 It is debatable whether 
Theaet 172cff shows Plato proud of the charge of the helplessness of the 
philosopher. 492d1ff An excellent note on the myth of the Water-Carriers. 
Dodds distinguishes clearly between the informant of Socrates and the 
author of the myth ; the former was probably a Pythagorean whom Socrates 
may have met in Magna Graecia ; the latter was a mythologer and author 
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of an old religious poem like the fragments found on the Orphic gold plates, 
But Dodds, true to his scepticism in The Greeks and The Irrational, will have 
nothing to do with the term Orphic ; cf. 492eff where Dodds reaffirms his 
denial that the doctrine c&pa ofjya is Orphic on the evidence of Crat 
400c (It might be mentioned that this point was first made by R. Harder, 
Uber Ciceros Somnium Scipionis, Schr.d.Konigsb.Gel.Ges. 1929 Heft 3, p. 121 
n4). 503e1 Dodds sees here a foreshadowing of the Theory of Forms. 521d6ff 
Dodds makes rather light of the curious contradiction here : Plato has argued 
that there have been no true politicians in Athens because the demos turned 
against them (therefore they could not have made the demos better) ; yet 
Socrates is the only true politican, therefore he will be condemned. I sup- 
pose Plato’s answer would have turned on the plea that Socrates did not 
have the political power of Pericles and the others. 525b1ff Dodds acutely 
notes that the deterrent theory of punishment only makes sense if it pre- 
supposes a doctrine of rebirth, which Plato therefore must already have held 
by the time of writing Gorg. At 490e10f, 506c5ff, 513c4ff, 516a5 Dodds 
finds traits of the historical Socrates, mainly on comparison with evidence 
from Xenophon. 

The Clarendon Press is to be congratulated on producing the book with 
an accuracy and clarity worthy of the writer. Slips are few. In the note 
on 456b6, for Soph. Ant read Soph. Phil; p. 243 fin, for ‘ persona’ read 
‘personal’; in the apparatus criticus on 477d2 read tom: xai Stob: torw 
BTW et revera F. 

To sum up: there is a vast store of information in this book on Plato’s 
language, on the classical background, and in particular there is an out- 
standing commentary on what Plato says in this dialogue. If Professor 
Dodds were to amplify in a series of articles some of the philosophical prob- 
lems of Gorg of which in some places he has allowed us only a tantalising 
glimpse, our already considerable debt to him would be complete. Mean- 
while, it is fifty years, as he tells us himself, since we have had any serious 
commentary on Gorg, and if we have fifty more to wait for another, no-one 
who possesses this edition will have much cause to grumble. 


I. G. Kipp 


University of St. Andrews. 
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Plato. I. An Introduction. By Paut FriepLANpER. Translated from the German 
by Hans Meyeruorr. (London : Routledge. 1958. Pp. xxiv + 424. Price 35s), 


The first part of Professor Friedlainder’s big exposition of Plato now appears in 
its third version, which is also its first English version. The translator, Mr. Hans Meyer- 
hoff, has not produced a book of perfect English. From time to time there are noticeable 
Germanisms and expressions which hardly make sense in English, including : ‘ all- 
human ’ (49), ‘ Socrates found his opponents by his mere existence ’ (166), ‘in Plato’s 
sense ’ (189), ‘ both are exact counterparts ’ (203), ‘a discussion with George Misch’s 
History of Autobiography in Antiquity’ (238), ‘ the preciseness of the historical situa- 
tion ’ (245), and ‘ how the story of the origin of religion must have looked if Protagoras 
had written it ’ (369). There are also some infelicities, and some failures in the train 
of thought which appear to be caused by too literal a translation of the German. On 
the whole, however, the English style achieved is good and pleasing. 

Professor Friedlander is a scholar both wide and minute. He has a very great 
familiarity with the text of Plato, and he has read vastly in other fields as well. He is 
an intense lover of Plato, and thinks very highly of him indeed ; yet he is no mere 
apologist, but argues steadily and reasonably against those who depreciate Plato. He 
is more of a philologian than a philosopher, and displays no interest here in the more 
narrowly logical parts of Plato’s works ; but with this exception his interests are as 
wide as Plato’s own, and much wider than those of the average philosopher today. 
His conception of Plato’s thought, though falling into a well known class, is quite 
individual and full of interest. No one else, for example, would have presented Plato’s 
thought in this order of chapters : eidos, demon and eros, beyond being, the Academy, 
the written work, Socrates in Plato, irony, dialogue, myth, intuition and construction, 
aletheia, dialogue and existence, Plato’s Letters, Plato as physicist, Plato as geographer, 
Plato as jurist, Plato as city planner, Socrates enters Rome. Inside each chapter, 
also, the train of thought and the topics taken up will often astonish the reader. In 
view of this it is a pity that there is no list of Platonic texts interpreted. Perhaps there 
will be such a list in a subsequent Volume. Meanwhile, some help can be got by looking 
up particular dialogues in the general index. 

1. Plato came to his eidos in his search for the best state, as he says in his Seventh 
Letter. He did not come to it from a purely philosophical consideration of Cratylus and 
Socrates, as Aristotle said he did. The eidos is essentially something to which we gain 
access through sight, by the eye of the mind. Though it is the highest object of know- 
ledge, it is never entirely definable in conceptual terms. 

2. Plato took demons seriously. The Theages is a genuine work, and the Socratic 
** daimonion ”’ was a part of the demonic. Daimonion and eros are fundamentally akin. 
Friedlander brings out very strikingly the strongly erotic character of Plato’s Socrates ; 
and gives an interesting comparison of Plato’s view of eros with that of Plotinus. 

3. Eros ‘ lifts the human soul from the world of becoming to the sphere above the 
heavens, home of the gods and the eternal forms’. This realm is a mystery, and Plato 
declines to be dogmatic about it. There is a road that leads towards it ; but the journey 
is troublesome and always requires guidance. Arrival is a kind of vision, always accom- 
panied by perfect bliss. Is Plato then a mystic? Friedlander analyses beautifully the 
respects in which Plato’s view is contrary to mysticism properly so called. For example, 
‘it never did or could enter the mind of Plato, a citizen of so form-conscious a world, 
to let the soul be dissolved in formlessness ’. 

4. Plato’s Academy was inspired by the Pythagorean community, but made im- 
portantly different therefrom by being permeated with the spirit of Socrates, ‘ The 
most basic difference, perhaps, is this : for the Pythagoreans, it is always an ipse diwit 
that decides every question ; the Socratic heritage in the Platonic school, on the other 
hand, is the birth of philosophy in conversation between teacher and disciple’. This 
chapter ends with a defence of Plato’s interventions in Sicily. Friedliinder holds that 
Plato’s failures were not due to any defect in him. 

5. Friedlander muses on Plato’s distrust of the written word, and connects it with 
the condemnation of imitation in the tenth book of the Republic, where he finds Plato 
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claiming for himself the very place he asks the tragic posts to vacate. When we read 

that Callipolis will accept only hymns to the gods and panegyrics to noble souls (Rp. 

607A), we must “recall that the Symposium and the Phaedrus are full of hymns to 

+ gods, and that the Symposiwm culminates in Alcibiades’ encomium of the noble 
rates ”’. 

6. There must have been eros between Socrates and Plato. Friedlander estimates 
judiciously the limits of the great extent to which Socrates enters into Plato’s work. 
He speaks of the nose of the real Socrates as flat, whereas in an earlier chapter he said 
it was turned up. Can a nose be both turned up and flat ? I perceive that I am uncertain 
of the meaning both of the Greek ‘ simos’ and of the English ‘ snub ’. 

7. Irony is not “‘ a mere swapping of a Yes for a No”’. It involves attraction and 
repulsion at the same time, as in the Alcibiades of the Symposium. It “ points straight 
to a metaphysical dimension, to the ultimate height to which it is raised by Plato, 
the ironic metaphysician ’’. Friedlinder’s discussion of irony is charming ; yet I think 
he does not mention either its main defect or its main use. Its main defect is its inevitable 
core of dishonesty and of treating a fellow creature unequally. Its main use is the 
Socratic use of it to break a man’s confidence in his false conceit of knowledge. 

8. The dialogue form was essential to Plato, as being “‘ the only form of book that 
seems to suspend the book form itself’. It leads step by step to a goal that is ‘‘ beyond 
being ’’ and not knowable, hence not communicable. 

9. The chapter on Plato’s myths is the longest in the book. Friedlander gives the 
impression of loving this aspect of his author most. But love is sometimes a bad guide 
to the writer ; and this chapter seems to me rather lacking in interest. There is a com- 
parison of the three different myths of the court of the dead. There is talk of “ three 
levels in Plato’s mythological construction, all three clearly distinguishable, yet one 
always pointing to the next and providing a transition’. And there is much else. 

The rest of the book consists of appendices and isolated discussions, and is much 
less satisfactory. First comes a sketch of earlier interpretations of Plato’s eidos. Then 
a refutation of an obviously false theory of Heidegger’s about the meaning of ‘ truth’. 
Then a tiresome defence of Plato against a slight disparagement of him by Jaspers. 
Friedlander takes Jaspers’ word ‘ existence ’ seriously, instead of saying, as he should 
have done, that it means nothing. Then an interesting argument that the Seventh 
and the Second Letters are genuine. Then an exposition of Plato’s importance as a 
physicist, with diagrams of the Platonic elements. Then an exposition of Plato’s geo- 
graphy in the Phaedo (‘it is a youthful and bold attempt to transfer the picture of 
the oikowmene from the disc to the sphere ’’, probably not invented by Plato) and in 
the Timaeus, and of Aristotle’s views on the shape and size of the earth. Then an 
interesting account of Plato’s views on law, which is not by Friedlander but by Hunting- 
ton Cairns. Professor Cairns assumes that the “‘ founding ”’ of Callipolis in the Republic 
is a piece of legislation, and therefore that anything said in the Republic about this 
** founding ” can be taken as something said about legislation and law. But the greater 
part of his contribution is an illuminating exposition of Plato’s views on law in the 
Laws. Then diagrams and notes on the plan of Atlantis in the Critias. And lastly an 
argument that, strange as it sounds, the historical conversation between Polybius and 
the younger Scipio was modelled on the imaginary conversation between Socrates and 
Alcibiades in Plato’s Alcibiades I. 

RicHaRD ROBINSON 


Christianity and Paradox. By Ronatp W. Hepsurn. (London: Watts. 1958. Pp. 
vii + 211. Price 18s). 


This book carries on the recent discussion between philosophers and theologians 
and indeed claims to initiate a new stage in that discussion, for, according to the author, 
philosophers ought not to be content to subject to their analysis odd and isolated state- 
ments of a theological character but must rather be prepared to enter, with as much 
understanding as possible, the field of live theological issues and live theological systems. 
This the author attempts to do ; and, although he admits that his treatment cannot be 
held to be exhaustive, since only individual samples of theological thought can be 
considered, his argument issues in a general conclusion of a negative and critical kind 
and, he thinks, brings into view the possibility of a general ‘‘ breakdown in theology ” 
(p. 188). 

The philosophical standpoint from which Professor Hepburn writes is that, not of 
logical positivism itself, but of its more flexible successor, the philosophy of | 

or linguistic analysis ; and the problem he encounters in respect of theology is that of 
making its pervasively and inherently paradoxical affirmations tolerable. It is not 
that paradox in itself is objectionable. Presumably paradox is inevitable in human 
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language about God ; but the manifold paradoxes of Christian faith become unbearable 
if a fundamental suspicion attaches to the very possibility of language about God, 
that is, if such language has no secure grounding in reality. There are several ways in 
which, according to the present argument, theology might seek such grounding for 
itself, by ostensive definition of God, either directly or indirectly as in exclusively 
Christo-centric theology, or else by the positing of God as the explanation of certain 
historical events, or of moral experience, or of the universe as a whole ; and yet, thus 
varied as the theological approach to this fundamental problem manifestly is, it in- 
evitably runs into serious difficulties, according to the author, difficulties which may 
be summarised in his own words as ‘“‘ the unanswered problems of meaning in religious 
concepts, the strength of psycho-analytic accounts of religious experience, and the 
tenuousness of historical evidence on which the religious system is raised ’’’ (p. 116). 

Hepburn’s treatment of his theme is marked by vigour and clarity ; and as a contri- 
bution to the continuing discussion between philosophers and theologians which en- 
deavours to deal with theological affirmations on their own ground, his book is to be 
welcomed. None the less, theologians are bound to have certain reservations concerning 
Hepburn’s representation of their views. For one thing, those who favour the theology 
of neo-Thomism are likely to think that much less than justice has been done to the 
modern re-interpretation of the traditional proofs of God’s existence which understands 
them as attempts to demonstrate or display the divine reality rather than as formal 
arguments which logically issue in a theistic conclusion. Others will be surprised by 
one apparent result of the author’s classification of theologies which places Niebuhr, 
Gogarten and Bultmann together as fellow-travellers with those who would posit God 
as the explanation of certain historical events. Others again may consider that the 
author’s criticism of Buber’s concept of encounter is cogent and indeed crippling, and 
yet they may well think that while the theology of encounter is committed to the 
distinction between ‘ knowledge of God’ and ‘ knowledge about God ’, it is not com- 
mitted to any divorce between them and is free to hold what in fact seems to be the 
case, that knowledge of God is in and through knowledge about God. 

Apart from such reservations, however, there are two questions of more general 
interest which arise out of Hepburn’s discussion. The first of these concerns his funda- 
mental difficulty with theological statements, for it is not altogether clear whether he 
is ultimately questioning their meaningfulness or their justification. He speaks of 
“the unanswered problems of meaning in religious concepts”, and he questions 
whether certain theological assertions are so surrounded by theological qualifications 
that they are rendered vacuous ; and yet persistently he gives the impression that in 
the last resort his concern is with the issue whether theological statements are well 
grounded or not, and he even admits that he can attach “ something rather like good 
sense to the notion of a Ground for the world’s existence, that is not strictly its cause 
or its designer ’’, although there is some difficulty about the ‘“ grounds for believing 
that such a being must exist” (p. 178). But the distinction between the two questions 
is important, for if a statement is meaningless the question of its justification is itself 
meaningless and does not arise, whereas if the question is one of justification the question 
of meaningfulness has already been settled affirmatively. 


The other point of general interest arises out of Hepburn’s references to the theo- 
logical treatment of morality and raises a question whether he has really succeeded in 
entering the field of live theology with as much understanding as possible. In dealing 
with the theology of encounter he refers to H. H. Farmer’s contention that, as he puts 
it, “‘ it is in the unique experience of recognizing absolute values that I say our aware- 
ness of God as personal will is given ” (p. 42), but by analysis this recognition of un- 
conditional values becomes a human judgment that X is relatively good, a human 
judgment that X coincides with God’s will (or, perhaps, a divine judgment that X is 

), and the human conclusion that X is therefore unconditionally good. Hep- 

then argues that there is a further concealed premiss in the form of an independent 
human judgment that God’s will is unconditionally good, and that therefore the sense 
of encounter with God in morality is not self-authenticating since the coalescence of 
divine imperative and moral imperative must always be mediated by such an in- 
dependent human judgment. To the theologian, however, this analysis and argument 
are likely to prove unconvincing, for they misrepresent the logic of encounter by assimil- 
ating it to the one-way traffic of a humanly based and self-contained syllogism. There 
is indeed a mediating factor between the moral imperative and the divine, but it is 
not the human judgment that God is unconditionally good, but the divine judgment 
that man has sinned. Yet it is difficult to see this if one regards self-centredness as the 
substance of man-centredness and, for example, the confusion between them as essential 
to Emil Brunner’s argument (cf. p. 142) and not, as I think it is, an aberration within it. 


N. H. G. Rosryson 
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Theme for Reason. By James Warp Smirsx. (Princeton : Princeton University Press, 
London : 0.U.P. 1957. Pp. 215. Price 32s). 


The important question ‘“‘ What must I do if I am to adopt a rational attitude ?” 
arises in many different types of context. It is a serious mistake, Smith argues, to 
assume that a satisfactory criterion or model of rationality in one context will also be 
satisfactory in another. Rationality depends on the ability to provide justification of 
one’s attitude or actions, and the kind of justification that is appropriate and possible 
will depend on the nature of the situation. To understand any situation and to decide 
what action or attitude is appropriate to it, we need what Smith calls a “ distribution 
of emphasis ”’, i.e. a decision as to what is, and what is not, important. It is this original 
distribution of emphasis which gives rise to the different types of justification procedure 
that are ig te ape to different contexts. “‘ We simply do not know how best to under. 
stand the world ; and when we seek to say what we must do to understand it better 
our ‘ musts’ are neither logical entailments nor testable hypotheses. They are simply 
our ways of calling attention to the coerciveness involved in certain kinds of emphasis ” 
(p. 12). It follows, of course, that all justification is in a sense circular ; for we cannot 
justify the distribution of emphasis without distributing emphasis. 

This general thesis is worked out in particular relation to political and moral philo- 
sophy, co 4 by criticism of other writers, past and present, partly by a positive state- 
ment of certain political and moral principles which are held to follow from it. I shall 
say little about the critical part, except to express the view that both Kant and Mill 
would have been surprised to read the opinions attributed to them in Section II of 
Chapter Three. Smith is also, I think, mistaken in attributing to Popper the view that 
a purely empirical procedure is both adequate for solving our political and social 
problems and the only alternative to a purely deductive one. This is to give a one- 
sided picture of Popper’s “ piecemeal social engineering ”’ : it ignores his insistence on 
what he calls the dualism of facts and decisions, and his repeated statement that a 
rational approach to social problems includes reliance on argument as well as on 
experience. 

The result of these critical chapters is thus summed up : “ We cannot solve men’s 
political or moral problems on the deductive model of mathematics. Neither can we 
endorse with honesty the vision of an age of political and moral engineering ”’ (p. 107). 
Yet surely there must be some “‘ way of justifying as rationally responsible men our 
commitments in action’’. Smith’s positive approach to the problem of discovering 
this way begins with the categorical fact of our own human limitations and the need 
to recognize them. The very fact that we cannot have certainty, deductive or inductive, 
about our moral and political judgments requires us to accept a democratic approach 
to political problems and, in morals, to recognize “ the right of all men to search for 
what is good in their own way ”’ (p. 121), and hence implies an ethic of sympathy and 
toleration. The justification of positive moral and political principles rests, in other 
words, on certain methodological impossibilities and, in particular, on the impossibility 
of obtaining proof, in any strict sense, for any moral or political judgment. 

This is an interesting, if not altogether original, thesis ; but it needs to be defended 
more systematically and at greater length before its validity can be properly judged. 
Prima facie it is open to a number of objections, of which two may be mentioned 
here. First, to show that we cannot prove something to be true is not enough, many 
would hold, to show that we cannot know it to be true ; and if we know the truth of 
certain moral and political principles, then, no matter how we have come to know it, 
Smith’s argument fails. If I know that I am right and you are wrong, why should I 
not force you to comply with my knowledge? It is not a sufficient answer to this to 
provide, as Smith tries to do, a refutation of ethical intuitionism, for we need not use 
the concept of intuition at all. Many Christians, for example, would claim to know 
certain things by divine revelation, and would not be in the least concerned by the 
absence of proof ; and if they know how to put the world right, why are they not justified 
in coercing those to whom the revelation has not been vouchsafed ? Perhaps something 
is wrong with this use of the word ‘ know ’ ; but we need to be told what it is. 

Secondly, even if we can neither prove nor, in a strict sense, know what ought to 
be done, some attitudes and some policies must, on Smith’s own showing, be more 
rational than others ; if certainty cannot be attained, there must at least be differing 
degrees of probability. And if the ion of certain knowledge would justify coercion 
and intolerance, as Smith seems for some reason to think it would, why should they 


not be justified also if the arguments, though not conclusive, strongly support one 
particular line of conduct ? 

Smith concludes with some general reflections on the proper task of philosophy in 
the light of his thesis that “‘ the road towards rational self-criticism in general philo- 
sophy is a road which runs parallel to the road toward rational self-criticism in political 
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theory and in moral theory’ (p. 174). He devotes special attention to the relation 
between philosophical analysis and metaphysical thinking, and argues that philosophy, 
to be successful, requires both. Analysis cannot be metaphysically neutral, for it consists 
in discovering and isolating what is basic or important in a given context, and the 
decision as to what is or is not important cannot be made by “ pure ”’ analysis alone. 
The proper role of metaphysics is a critical one, viz. the attempt to generalise the 
principles involved in any justification procedure. Whether the context is restricted 
(e.g. justification in moral or political matters) or universal (justification in general) 
it involves “ the attempt to advise as to the conditions of sound advice, to distribute 
emphasis as to the rules for distributing emphasis’ (p. 195). It is thus inevitably 
circular and fallible. This circularity, however, is not to be feared ; on the contrary, 
Smith insists, we must accept it as a clue to the solution of our problem. 

The distinction between irrationality and rationality is not, as some have thought, 
one between absence of proof and possession of proof. Hence the fact that proof is 
impossible in metaphysics does not make it an irrational undertaking. To be irrational 
is to take a decision or maintain an attitude without critical care. This critical care, 
the mark of rationality, is a matter of what Smith calls ‘‘ analysis turned uncompromis- 
ingly upon itself ’’ (p. 198). The rational man, then, is not the man who tries to prove 
the truth of all his beliefs, but the man who submits them all to a searching self-criticism. 

Smith does not tell us much about the canons by which this self-criticism must 
be governed. They must obviously include respect for facts and for the ordinary rules 
of logical argument ; but no one has insisted more strongly than he has that these are 
not enough. Presumably he would say that each branch of metaphysical or philosophical 
inquiry has its own canons ; this at least seems to follow from his insistence on the 
danger of inadequate models of rationality. But the implications of this position for 
the various branches, and especially for moral and political philosophy, with which 
he is chiefly concerned, need to be worked out much more fully than they are here. 

One final comment. Smith, uncritically following a common practice, says repeatedly 
that moral and political judgments and observations are primarily to be conceived as 
the giving of advice or the making of recommendations. This kind of statement may 
have had some point in the past as a corrective of the assumption that such judgments 
are purely factual, but it gives, to say the least, a highly incomplete picture. In the 
first place, a great deal of moral and political thinking is deliberative, not advisory : 
when I am considering what I ought to do, advice and recommendation are not in- 
volved. Secondly, even when I have given someone a piece of advice, whether moral 
or non-moral, the answer to the question whether it is good or bad advice depends 
on the answer to the prior question whether what I have advised him to do is the best 
thing for him to do. It follows that the notion of advice or recommendation is a secon- 
dary notion, and is not part of the essential nature (or, if you prefer, of the “‘ logic ’’) 
of moral judgments. 

J. Kemp 


A Modern Introduction to Logic. By Jonn W. Buiytu. (Boston, Mass. : Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1957. Pp. xvi + 426. Price $5.50). 


In introductory logic books plain thoroughness is not enough. This one, though it 
expounds in detail and at enormous length the uses of language, the types of meaning, 
the kinds of definition, in addition to the elements of class logic, syllogistic, propositional 
calculus, modal logic and probability, with final chapters on Mill’s methods and scientific 
procedure, is very disappointing. Every point is rubbed in so thoroughly that we 
never get very far with any of these topics, despite the size of the book (the pages are 
very large), and the effect is dullness unrelieved by any sensation of progress or novelty. 
The tedium is intensified by monotony of style : the author is badly affected by Fowler’s 
spot plague (see Modern English Usage s.v. ‘ Stops’, or The Queen’s English), scarcely 
employing commas, colons and semicolons. Since these defects are not balanced by 
any gain in philosophic depth, a great opportunity has been missed, which a severely 
revised version might yet recover. For the ample space might well have been used to 
provide more of the rudiments of logic as a formal science, and at the same time pene- 
trating discussions of the philosophic problems that arise from and border on this, 
without making the book too difficult for the novice to use. Why should there not be 
difficult passages ? The book is clearly intended to be logic as an introduction to philo- 
ephy. but as it stands it gives the reader no feeling of the continual alternative theories 
which make the laiter subject interesting, but is likely to engender complacency, leaving 
him not merely thinking that there are no problems and so nothing further to discuss, 
but also that there is nothing else worth reading, since there is neither bibliography 
nor suggestions for further reading, and hardly one passing reference to another logic 
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book. Surely it is a necessary and important part of university education to teach 
students to use books, and to do so with discrimination. Furthermore, with this alone 
as a text-book they would be handicapped by ignorance of the orthodox notations, 
since the author has produced a largely new one, making the absurd claim (p. 2) that 
“the symbols have been designed to make their physical shapes reflect their logical 
properties ”’. 

An example of the lack of penetration shown here in discussing philosophical topics 
is the treatment of ambiguity. On pp. 43-4 Exercises II-III show up the confusion. 
No criterion for the identity of a word is given, so we don’t know, for instance, whether 
to say nouns and verbs using tokens exactly alike are the same word or not. Anyway, 
ambiguity is a semantic feature of symbols, irrespective of similarity or dissimilarity 
of tokens : even single occurrences of words can be ambiguous. The trouble is worse 
on pp. 45-6: the term ‘ ambiguity’ is confusingly extended (as earlier on p. 26) to 
cover use of similar tokens for different words : this is punning, and though it produces 
an ambiguous expression, it does not do so by using ambiguous words. Now Blyth 
regards ‘ beat’ in ‘ beat the thief to the draw and beat him over the head’ as two 
different words, but lexically they are the same word, and if they were not the same, 
there could be no ambiguity, which is not a relation between words but a property 
of words, viz. to have differences of meaning between some of their instances. More- 
over, tokens are treated on p. 46 as being occurrences of a word, but in fact though n 
occurrences of a word require m numerically different tokens, none of which need be 
different in the orthographical sense given at the top of p. 25, the number of similar 
tokens is not restricted by the number of occurrences of any word. Perhaps it was 
unfortunate to introduce the notion of a token without the correlative notion of a type. 

In general, the logical geography of meaning relations is done by Blyth 2-dimension- 
ally, and so has a flat appearance. Thus his four modes of meaning are treated as bei 
on a level, though one of them (“‘ connotation ”’) is defined in terms of two of the 
others ; and expressive meaning is very different again from the rest. The frequency 
of this kind of category mistake makes the book unenlightening. 

Altered use of standard terminology is another irritating and undesirable feature. 
Thus (p. 39) “‘ argumentum ad hominem ”’ has nothing to do with discrediting a person ; 
the meaning given to ‘ connotation ’ (p. 47 : further treated at 83 ff.) is new ; and (p. 31) 
‘ functional fallacies’ is a bad name for violations of linguistic conventions, as these 
violations include lies. It might be preferable besides to distinguish between the types 
of convention involved, e.g. as implications and presuppositions. 

Nor is the book free from inaccuracies. On p. 12 we find ‘‘ a stroke of lightning may 
be taken as a symbol of thunder ’’, though on p. 18 (last para.) it is explained why it 
is a sign. On pp. 51-2 the explanation of class-language is still inadequate : for one 
thing, classes of sheep don’t eat, so ‘ collectively ’ needs further examination. Here 
the illustration of fallacy of division is typically bad, depending as it does on the 
introduction of averages ; a similar example is the illustration of the use of ‘some’ 
at the middle of p. 54 by a sentence beginning ‘ At least some. . .’, which of course 
changes the sense. Pp. 58-9: the remarks about children learning their first words 
are incorrect as a matter of fact, and as a picture of how language works have surely 
been exploded by Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations (paras. 1 ff.). P. 71 ad 
jin. : proper names are said to have signification, on the basis of a general assumption 
about terms, and “ just what properties” they signify is reserved for later discussion, 
which seems nowhere to occur. Ex. III on p. 100: it does not follow from ‘ the good 
for man is happiness ’, that ‘ goodness’ is a synonym for ‘ happiness’, let along what 
Blyth says, that ‘good’ is. This is supposed to be an interpretation of Mill’s Utili- 
tarianism. 

Some corrections :—P. 49, l. 22: for ‘denoted’ surely read ‘meant’. 84 mid: 
for ‘ inequality ’ read ‘ inequivalence’. 100: correct ‘ Nichomacean’. Index : adjust 
page references under ‘ Needham ’, ‘ Spallanzani’ and others. 

Rotanp Hat 


English Philosophy since 1900. By G. J. Warnock. (London: O.U.P. Home Uni- 
versity Library No. 234. 1958. Pp. viii + 180. Price 7s 6d). 


If the title of this book means anything, it promises a compact survey of its period. 
In actual performance it is restricted to a schematic account of the analytic movement, 
followed by some stable information about current form in Oxford. Mr. Warnock 
makes a dubious virtue of a dubious necessity by identifying the part with the whole, 
and is thereby compelled to dismiss a number of eminent authors as “ of no permanent 
significance ’’. The result is at once irritating to the knowledgeable and misleading to 
the laity for whom the book is presumably intended. Some warnings are given, indeed, 
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of the author’s idiosyncrasies ; but even if he accepts them the average reader is likely 
to be none the wiser, since, short of reading other and better books, he has no means 
of discovering where the deficiencies are. 

Mr. Warnock deserves criticism on this point, if only because he could so easily 
have made it unnecessary. All he had to do was to cut out cavalier references to authors 
he is not interested in, abstain from self-justification, and above all find himself a better 
title. Nobody could then have had much to complain of, and anyone would have been 
able to see that, within its limitations, this is really quite a useful little book. 

The main uses it has are, first, that it gives a clear and not too complicated account 
of the different things that have been meant at different times by the word ‘ analysis’ ; 
secondly, that it goes in some detail into the opinions and influence of Wittgenstein— 
this being the longest and just about the best chapter in the book ; and thirdly, that it 
provides a digest of information about some current preoccupations, which whatever 
their long-term importance are certainly of interest at the present day, and are not 
otherwise too readily accessible to the enquiring outsider. 

Of the limitations mentioned, the main one is that Mr. Warnock operates with what 
might be called the “ relay-race ’ theory of intellectual history. The various runners 
—Moore, Russell, the Logical Positivists, Wittgenstein, Ryle et al.—are each allowed 
to carry the torch for a lap or so, and then stagger off the track into oblivion. This 
confuses the chronology and is apt to create the impression that the authors in question 
have long been spent forces, and were in any case men of only one idea. The “ Retro- 
spects ”’ inserted at intervals in the narrative are doubtless intended as a counterpoise, 
but in practice they do more to hold up the action than to pull it together. Towards 
the end the pretence of historical progression is virtually abandoned. Two rather slight 
chapters on “ Logic ’’ and ‘‘ Metaphysics” are succeeded by a distinctly odd one, on 
“ Philosophy and Belief ”’, in which Mr. Warnock informs the reader that philosophy 
is now a technical subject, and its cultivation the proper preserve of specialists who have 
nothing to say to the ordinary man. This does not strike one (to say the least) as a 
very sophisticated view. 

The Logical Positivists (from whom it is conceivably derived) are not otherwise 
too well treated by Mr. Warnock. He is surely quite wrong, for instance, in depicting 
them as the undertakers, rather than the assassins, of traditional metaphysics ; for the 
latter was hardly less flourishing at that time on the Continent than it is today. The 
point is of no particular importance, perhaps, but it illustrates the staunch insularity 
of outlook that prevails throughout the book. The most welcome piece of independence 
in it is Mr. Warnock’s dissent from the Wittgensteinian dogma that language is the one 
and only source of philosophical confusion ; a criticism particularly worth making, 
because plain men are particularly prone to believe that this, in fact, is all that ‘“‘ modern 
philosophy ” actually has to say. 

Misprints are few and mostly trivial ; the only ones likely to cause any bother are 
‘though ’ for ‘ through’ on p. 139, 1. 22, and the misspelling of Dr. Waismann’s name 
in the index. 

P. L. Heats 


Body and Mind in Western Thought. By Joan Wynn Reeves. (Harmondsworth : 
Penguin Books. 1958. Pp. 403. Price 5s). 


The plan of this book is excellent. Part One, forming rather less than one half of 
the book, and modestly headed ‘“ Historical Introduction ”’, is the book proper, con- 
taining the author’s own original formulations. In this part she examines and discusses 
the ideas of body, of mind, and of their relationship to each other, as they have evolved 
in Western culture, and as they have found expression in thought, art and life through 
the centuries—from the first crude concretistic imagery of the pre-Hippocratic Greeks 
towards the scientific psychology of today. Part Two consists of extracts from the 
works of writers from Wieewates to William James, and is entitled “‘ The Thinkers 
Speak for Themselves ”. This is a valuable collection in one place of the writings on 
body-mind problems of many important authorities. Consultation of the individual 
works woulk be an arduous labour which the reader is spared. The intention here is 
that reference may be made to Part Two while one is reading Part One. 

This intention is liable to miscarry. Part One is an absorbing story of the growth 
and interplay of ideas and beliefs, and of their interrelationship with the pattern of 
life of Greece and Rome, of mediaeval Europe and the Europe of the Enlightenment 
and the Rational and Romantic eras, and finally of the Europeans and European- 
Americans of the contemporary world. The reader is likely to read on and on, as I 
did myself, without pausing to refer to the anthology at the end of the book. He will 
also come with surprise upon a middle section containing eighteen reproductions of 
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works of art from the eleventh to the twentieth century, with appended comments 
intended to relate them to the text. The needs of printer and binder rather than of 
author and reader have required that these illustrations shall be interpolated in the 
middle of a sentence in the simile of the cave from the “‘ Republic ” of Plato. This 
arrangement is surely unfortunate. Unless the reader is resolute enough to break the 
flow of the author’s text and turn to the extracts of Part Two or to the appropriate 
illustration in the insert, he will be carried along by the argument of Part One and will 
then find some difficulty in backtracking, for the references run forward—from Part 
One to Part Two—almost without exception. 

These disadvantages apart, this is an excellent book, providing much information 
and much stimulating and thoughtful writing in conveniently small bulk and at a 
conveniently low price. Fart Two might with advantage have included extracts from 
more recent authorities also, but throughout the book there is constant reference to 
much present-day historical, philosophical and psychological writing, and to literature 
and art in European culture past and present. Bibliographical references are also 
given at the end of each chapter. It is true, as Professor Mace writes in the Editorial 
foreword, that “‘ there are readers of three kinds who will find in this book what they 
are looking for . . . first, those who will be interested chiefly in its theme . . . second, 
those who are interested in history as such, . . . third, those who would like to believe 
that Psychology has a place among the “‘ humanities ’’ as well as among the sciences ”’, 
But it may also be said that these readers, and many who approach this book without 
a predetermined “set” or objective, will find here much more than they are looking 
for, and will find this book an introduction to views and interests as wide and cultivated 
as the author’s. In short, an excellent book for the Pelican public. 


J. D. Uyrman 


Reasons and Faiths. By Nrntan Smart. (London: Routledge, 1958. Pp. 211. Price 
25s). 


“The general aira of this book,’’ Mr. Smart explains in the Preface, “‘ is to describe 
the nature of religious doctrines and concepts. But not just those of theism (the main 
preoccupation of philosophers of religion in the past), but those of important and different 
faiths, notably Buddhism and Hinduism ”’. Next, in the Introduction, he outlines the 
conception of philosophy of religion as a higher-order neutral enquiry, bearing the 
same relation to first order religious discourse that philosophy of science bears to 
science. ‘‘ The general object of this book . . . is to exhibit the style of propositions 
in the spiritual frame ”’ (p. 10). So Smart’s first chapter is on “‘ The Object of Worship ”, 
his second on “‘ The Mystical Goal ’’, and his third consists in a Plutarchian comparison 
between the two “ The Numinous and the Mystical.”’. Chapter four is concerned with 
** Incarnation ’’—‘“‘ a third strand in the spiritual frame of discourse” (p. 108). The 
next three deal with : “‘ Priorities among Doctrines ”’ ; ‘‘ Some Epistemological Con- 
cepts’; and “‘ Moral Discourse and Religion ’’. Chapter eight epitomizes the ‘‘ Con- 
clusion ’’, which is mainly “‘ that there is no single analysis of religious language, that 
it is, so to speak, logically variegated ”’ (p. 197). 

The first job for the reviewer is to welcome the results of Smart’s insistence on his 
“slogan : The philosophy of religion is intimately linked to the comparative study of 
religions * (p. 6). It is an excellent thing that new-style philosophy of religion should 
break out of its confinement to the discourse of Judaeo-Christian tradition. Smart 
defends this virgin lands policy with the obvious argument that it will broaden the 
outlook to take account of other traditions, while apparently neglecting the equally 
obvious possibility that these territories will present fresh indigenous philosophical 
problems of their own. His second reason is that the comparative study of religions 
can supply some of that variety of examples of the logically possible which may be 
required in philosophical investigations. But Smart’s preference here for actual over 
imaginary illustrations is not just a simple opting for the serious and living rather than 
the frivolous and academic. He is apparently insisting that it would be improper ever 
in doing philosophy of religion to invent an example : “‘ This is easy enough in dealing 
with everyday concepts such as table ; but how can one tell whether an allegedly possible 
religious doctrine would count as a religious doctrine at all? As was said above, we 
are not at liberty to sit down and work out schemes of salvation ’’ (p. 1). Above he 
says : ‘‘ Now a peculiar feature of religion is that it is presumptuous and ineffectual to 
sit down coolly and in a study to excogitate some scheme of salvation or some spiritual 
theory of the universe ”’. 

Surely this is all nothing but a pious muddle ? For if we can know to which of the 
actual cases turned up by the comparative study of religion the expressions ‘“‘ scheme 
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of salvation’ and “ spiritual theory of the universe’ may correctly be applied, why 
ever should we be thought to lose this capacity when confronted with imagined ex- 
amples ? While it is preposterous to mistake the philosopher of religion to be offering 
his fictitious examples as possible schemes of salvation for the attention of the religious 
public. He no more does this than the philosopher of science presents his made-up 
illustrations as new theories demanding the attention of scientific workers. 

In itself this is a small point. But it can be taken as symptomatic of what seems 
to be a serious weakness in this hardworking, painfully reverent, interesting, and 
enterprising book. Smart explains that he confines himself to ‘‘ what may be described 
as religious discourse at its best ’’. He thus ignores “ aberrant sects where. . . religious 
discourse is taken in a purely literal sense ” (p. 202). He also confesses : “‘ I have skated 
over or round” various topics, including ‘“‘ the nature of beliefs about an after-life ”’ 
(pp. 202-3). Nevertheless he hopes that his book “ gives a fair picture of the structure 
of religious truth ’’ (p. 203). Let us waive the questions, whether there is such a struc- 
ture, and whether the presupposition that there is is consistent with his professed 
standpoint of ‘“‘ higher-order neutralism ” (p. 3). There remains the question whether 
the price of these restrictions is not to make the resulting account exotic and un- 
representative, high-toned but lifeless. Smart says all the right things about the need 
to consider religious concepts in relation to the doctrinal schemes in which they play 
their part and in relation to “‘ the religious activities which give them life and point ” 
(p. 13). But his own self-denying ordinances inevitably cut the lines of connection 
between the desires and interests of mean sensual men and this outlandish country of 
the spiritual. Thus the key concept of salvation surely cannot be understood except 
by reference to what this salvation is supposed to be salvation from. (Salvation—salus 
—safety.) To refer in this context, as Smart does (p. 114 and passim), to sin only, 
without mentioning the inordinate and unspeakable afflictions with which the sinner 
is threatened, is to deprive the idea of salvation of almost everything which—at any 
rate in Christianity and Islam—has given it life and point, appeal and menace. 


ANTONY FLEW 


The Idea of Freedom: a Dialectical Examination of the Conceptions of Freedom. By 
Mortimer J. ADLER. (New York: Doubleday & Co. 1958. Pp. xxvii + 689. 
Price $7.50). 


One does not need to delve very deeply into the philosophical literature on freedom 
to discover that much which purports to be controversy on the matter is not really 
controversy at all. A affirms freedom, B denies it ; but as often as not their respective 
views turn out to be perfectly compatible with one another, for they are talking about 
different things. The “idea” of freedom covers a plurality of ideas whose mutual 
diversity is in many cases as significant as their common identity. 

To take one of the broader divisions, some parties to the debate conceive of freedom 
primarily in terms of acting, other parties primarily in terms of choosing. It is clear 
that the problem of freedom will depend for its solution upon a quite different set of 
considerations according as it is posed in terms of the ability to do what we choose or 
in terms of the ability to choose what we do (if one may, very roughly, so distinguish 
the two concepts involved). Moreover, each of these general concepts itself yields on 
analysis a diversity of possible specifications. Not only species but sub-species of each 
genus can be distinguished. And as between the different possible specifications of 
each, the considerations relevant to a solution of the problem of freedom will also be 
different ; sometimes sharply so, always so in some measure. Possibilities of talk at 
cross-purposes abound. 

Very different from either of these is the concept of what its sponsors are wont to 
describe honorifically as ‘“‘ true’’ freedom. This is based, as a rule, on a distinction 
between a “‘ higher ’’ and a “ lower ”’ self, and the identification of the ‘‘ higher ”’ self 
with the real self. Conduct is then said to be “ truly ’’ free only in.so far as it is deter- 
mined by the “ real” self. Here again the genus has several species. The “ real” self 
is variously interpreted as the self conformed to Right Reason, and freedom is envisaged 
as escape from enslavement by ignorance ; or as the self conformed to Moral Law, 
and freedom is envisaged as escape from enslavement by the passions ; or as the self 
conformed to the Divine Will, and freedom is envisaged as escape from enslavement 
by “‘ the things of this world ’’. Though not so much in vogue as it once was, this general 
concept with its specifications still contributes its modest quota to the general con- 

on. 

The authors of the massive volume before us are almost certainly correct in their 
view that a major obstacle to progress in the age-long debate is the participants’ in- 
adequate apprehension of the multiplicity of meanings which the term ‘ freedom’ can 
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and does bear. The Idea of Freedom is a concerted endeavour, on the grand scale, to 
do away with this obstacle. It aims at nothing less than a systematic classification 
of all the genera and species and sub-species of the basic idea that are discoverable in 
the recorded thought of Western civilization from its beginnings to the present day, 
For good measure, it offers also a classification of all Western philosophers of any 
importance who have written about freedom, according to the type (or in some cases 
the types) of freedom with which each is predominantly concerned. 

It is a gigantic task. Only on the basis of “‘ team work ”’, it is safe to say, could a 
tga involving so prodigious an amount of historical research and documentation 

undertaken with any hope of success. But—of its kind—this book is, I think, a 
success. It contrives to be as lucid and precise as it is comprehensive ; and philosophic 
acumen of a high order is shown both in eliciting the essential character of concepts 
which underlie authors’ theories but are nowhere explicitly formulated, and, still more, 
in the setting out and justification of the principles of classification that are adopted. 
Especial credit must go to Dr. Mortimer Adler, the Director of the Institute responsible 
for the investigation. He has clearly taken enormous pains over the planning and co- 
ordination of the work of his associates. It is a remarkable tribute to the effectiveness 
of his central control that although the book, we are told, is “‘ the result of five years 
of concentrated effort by more than twenty scholars ”’, it actually reads like the work 
of one man. 

And yet, in the mind of one reader at least, a churlish doubt will keep obstinately 
insinuating itself. Granted that the product of these herculean labours is genuinely 
useful, is it all that useful? Is its usefulness commensurate with the expenditure of 
“‘ five years of concentrated effort by more than twenty scholars”’? After all, we do 
not in the end get from these 700 or so pages more than an identification of the several 
subjects of controversy and a classification of the conceptions of freedom (p. xxvi), 
“The formulation of the major issues in the several controversies, together with the 
debate of these issues ’’, we are told, is reserved for a subsequent colume (p. xxvii), 
It may be that, if one can fairly assume that so formidable a work will be widely read, 
the answer to our question should be ‘ yes’. Anything that tends to make controversy 
about freedom more of a reality and less of an appearance is doing no small service 
to philosophy. Husserl has well remarked in a passage quoted in this volume that 
“there are plenty of philosophical meetings ; it is the philosophers who meet, not their 
philosophies’. Nevertheless, one cannot help wondering whether a comparable result 


could not be attained, at a fraction of the cost in philosophical man-hours, by adopting 
an ap mame rather than an historical approach to the idea of freedom. Analysis 


wholly detached from the suggestions which the idea’s history supplies would, of course, 
not be likely to be fruitful. But given a single analyst whose relevant historical know- 
ledge was that of the ordinary competent specialist in this field, is it quite unreasonable 
to suppose that, in something less than five years, and in a good deal less than 700 
pages, he could produce a classification of ideas of freedom which would serve pretty 
adequately the laudable purpose which inspires this book ? Dr. Adler emphasises the 
high degree of objectivity that may be expected in the end-product of an investigation 
which involves the intimate collaboration and constant mutual criticism of a carefully 
selected team. This is a fair point ; but it may be doubted whether the work of the 
analyst need suffer so very seriously from subjective bias. Still, whether or not a single 
author could do effectively what is here suggested, the plain fact is that no one has done 
it yet, and Dr. Adler and his colleagues deserve our gratitude no less than our admiration 
for what they have actually set before us. . 


* C. A. CAMPBELL 





